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E trust that we may be allowed, in the name of Ameri- 
can architecture, to protest, and to call upon all citizens 
who care for American art, to join us in protesting, be- 

fore it is too late, against the carrying out of the present 
scheme for the alteration of the White House, at Washington. 
It is evident that a determined attempt is to be made to pass 
through Congress early in the session an order and appropria- 
tion for executing the project originated, we are told, by Mrs. 
President Harrison, and now being worked up by Colonel 
Theodore A. Bingham, the Government engineer in charge of 
the Executive Mansion. From time to time short paragraphs 
appear in the daily papers, referring to the fine scheme in con- 
templation ; to the interesting history of the White House; its 
importance as a work of art; the necessity for enlarging it, and 
so on; and, recently, a long, and beautifully illustrated, arti- 
cle on the history of the building appeared in a magazine of 
very wide circulation, followed, two or three months later, by 
another, giving the Harrison—Bingham plans, together with 
laudations of them as “particularly clever,” remarkable for 
their “‘ preservation of architectural harmony,” and other valu- 
able qualities. 





LANS for a public building, appearing in the public prints, 
P are certainly subjects for legitimate criticism, and it may 

be said at once that the Harrison design, as might be ex- 
pected of one produced by a person with no proper training, is 
artistically ridiculous. Mrs. Harrison is said to have had the 
assistance of a Mr. Owens, “a man of artistic temperament 
and large experience,” in laying out her scheme ; but the “ ar- 
tistic temperament and large experience” were either not 
largely availed of, or had been acquired in other fields than 
that of architectural designing on a great scale, for the plan 
bristles all over with the marks of the ignorant amateur. In 
general, the scheme is to build two wings, at right angles with 
the present structure, connected with it by what are called 
“ curved corridors.” All architects know that to round the 
corners is the most effective of all means for spoiling an archi- 
tectural group; but, in the present case, the corridors on each 
side are not merely curved, but splayed and bent in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. Each corridor is furnished with a colon- 








nade, corresponding, to a certain extent, with the colonnade of 
the present portico, and the professional architect, who knows 
what it is to lay out details of Classical cornices, will best ap- 
preciate the circumstance that the entablature of each of the 
Harrison colonnades comprises, in plan, four straight lines, one 
circular arc, of about one hundred and fifty degrees, and four 
angles, not one of which isa right angle. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the spacing of the columns to support such an 
entablature is necessarily so irregular as to be the reverse of 
monumental ; and the plan and elevation, as published, are 
very far from agreeing in regard to the spacing, the draughts- 
man having, apparently, solved in this simple way the difficulty 
of reconciling them so as to be presentable in his drawing This 
difficulty, it may be remarked, is not likely to have disappeared 
when the time comes for carrying the scheme into execution, 
and the public should be permitted to form its judgment from 
accurate drawings, rather than “fudged ” show-pictures. 


N plan, these “curved corridors” are made symmetrical 
I with the palm-houses of a conservatory, an arrangement 

which will suggest thoughts to the professional architect. 
Otherwise, the arrangement of the proposed new wings is not 
unlike that of the present White House, and, although no 
trained architect in these days would repeat, on such a scale, 
the close and dark central corridors of the last century, the 
people of Washington are, perhaps, too much accustomed to 
them to find them objectionable. It is not so, however, with 
the ridiculous little porches which we find scattered over the 
Harrison plan, and which were evidently suggested by the 
newest fashion of Colonial porch in the wooden dwellings of 
Indianapolis. Here, again, the draughtsman has come to the 
rescue of the design, and has lavished on these features in the 
elevation columns which do not appear on the plan, and which 
would have the practical disadvantage of standing in the mid- 
dle of the driveway which is shown passing under some of 
them. We are informed, in the article which accompanies the 
plans, that ‘white marble should be used for the extension.” 
It would be interesting to know how those who have the 
scheme in charge propose to build with white marble an en- 
tablature, the span of which, according to the plan, is more 
than thirty feet. As our readers know, we are not much dis- 
posed to criticism, and, realizing that nothing human is perfect, 
we should view with forbearance, at least, any scheme which 
offered a possibility of reasonable artistic success; but we 
think that the profession will agree with us that such success 
is hopeless with the Harrison design, or with anything ap- 
proaching it. 





‘Vy GREAT deal of interest has been aroused by the applica- 
tion of the Italian laws in regard to the exportation of 
works of art to a case in which Americans are concerned. 

It seems that Prince Chigi, who had inherited from his ances- 
tors a collection of valuable pictures, without very much other 
property, found himself constrained to raise money in such way 
as he honorably could, and, naturally enough, bethought him- 
self of selling some of the personal property of which he had a 
superfluity. Among his pictures was a “ Madonna,” by Botti- 
celli, long familiar to connoisseurs, which easily found a pur- 
chaser, in the person of a London dealer, who, after some 
negotiation, agreed to pay sixty-three thousand dollars for the 
picture. As the removal of such objects from Italy is forbidden, 
some ingenuity was needed to secure its delivery to its pur- 
chaser; and it is said that an artist was employed to paint over 
the picture some unmeaning group, in pigments which could be 
easily washed off later. ‘Thus disguised, the “*‘ Madonna” was 
removed from the Chigi palace, and shipped to London. Not 
many days afterward, the Government detective, who makes 
frequent visits to private galleries, to see whether their owners 
have parted with any of their property, discovered that the 
Botticelli “Madonna” was missing; and Prince Chigi was 
summoned to account. He seems to have made no attempt to 
conceal the transaction, and has been condemned, in accordance 
with the law, to suffer a short imprisonment, pay a fine, and 
forfeit the entire sum obtained for the picture; the American 
purchaser, for whom the London dealer acted as agent, being 
condemned, in default, to suffer the same penalty, as an accom 
plice in the crime. 
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HE identity of the American purchaser is not yet estab- 
y! lished, some reports assigning him to Philadelphia, and 

others to Boston; but, whoever he may be, the case is 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of legal and economical points 
which will, we hope, be carried to the highest courts in Italy. 
It is obvious enough to every one that the law, which is a relic 
of the Papal attempts at civil government, is, in theory, tyran- 
nical and oppressive to the last degree. If there is any prop- 
erty which a man can justly call his own, it is that which his 
ancestors bought and paid for, held, without opposition or 
adverse claim, during their lives, and gave or bequeathed to 
him; and to forbid him to use it to pay his honest debts, or 
to provide for the support of his family, is simply confiscation 
by brute force. Even the Italian Government does not deny 
this, but claims that such violation of the rights of citizens is 
necessary, in order to prevent the country from losing the 
works of art which now attract foreigners to Italy, and, in this 
way, increase the income of hotel-keepers and other persons; 
just as, in time of war or other public distress, it is held to be 
allowable to make requisitions on private citizens for property 
which may be of use in military operations. 


and the Italian confiscation of works of art, in that, in the 

former, there is always, in civilized countries, some attempt 
at payment for the goods taken, while the Italian law makes 
no pretence at compensation to the owners of works of art for 
depriving them of their property-rights in them, the operation 
being one of pure tyranny; and it is interesting to enquire 
whether the results have been sufficiently valuable to offset the 
spectacle of acknowledged oppression and injustice continually 
displayed before the eyes of Italian citizens. That a good 
many people go to Italy to see the pictures and statues there is 
undoubtedly true; and that they spend money there is also 
true; but nearly all the foreigners who visit Italy and spend 
money confine their studies to the great galleries, the treasures 
of which have been honestly acquired by the public, not one in 
a thousand ever seeing the pictures in the Chigi or any other 
private collection. The amount of money spent on hotel- 
keepers and cabmen by foreign visitors to private palaces in 
Rome and Florence must, therefore, be trifling; probably fifty 
thousand dollars would cover all the profit which such persons 
would derive from their visits in a generation; and, in fact, as 
the proprietors of nearly all the large hotels in Florence and 
Rome are Swiss or Germans, the greater part of this sum goes 
beyond the Alps; so that, by preventing Prince Chigi, to take 
a single example, from selling his Botticelli, his Government 
keeps out of Italy more money, probably, than has been legiti- 
mately spent there by all the foreigners who have ever seen it 
since Botticelli painted it; and, by condemning the purchaser 
in contumaciam, and thus forever excluding him from Italy for 
the future, it deprives itself of any benefit from his future ex- 
penditure. It is not difficult to foresee that such a course will 
lead, sooner or later, to the surreptitious exportation of the 
greater part of the private property which forms the subject of 
the law, and the removal of which cannot be prevented except 
by its actual seizure and storage in the public galleries, in 
return for annuities, or some equivalent which cannot be 
reached by judicial process, and which will not profit the com- 
munity, morally and practically, as would the honest payment, 
for instance, of Prince Chigi’s debts, in cash, from the proceeds 
of the sale of his property. If the Italians wish for light from 
history on the subject, they need only be reminded that their 
country has been visited by lovers of art for two thousand 
years; that the periods in which property-rights were most 
scrupulously regarded, both in Rome and, later, in the free 
cities, were those, not only of the greatest prosperity, but of 
the most brilliant art; and that interference with those rights, 
under any pretext, has always preceded misery and decay. 


I. practice, there is a difference between military requisition 


‘JJ N electrical power-plant, far surpassing that at Niagara 
H Falls, is in process of construction on the St. Lawrence 

River, at Massena, N. Y. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the utilization of water-power by means of electrical trans- 
mission is now an everyday matter almost all over the world. 
If we are not mistaken, the first attempt of the kind was that 
by which power was transmitted from the Rhine Fall, at 
Schaffhausen, or rather, Neuhausen, to the Electrical Exhibi- 
tion at Frankfort, not many years ago. Now, millions of elec- 
tric lamps, iundreds of miles of electric railway, and scores of 





huge manufactories, are supplied with current in this way. 
The original experimental plant at Neuhausen has grown into 
an immense cluster of establishments, devoted now mainly to 
the production of aluminium, while the Niagara plant, besides 
supplying current for making aluminium, carborundum and cal- 
cium-carbide, operates the street railways of Buffalo, and fur- 
nishes power to multitudes of small motors. As there is no 
large city near Massena, and transmission of current to a dis- 
tance has not proved economical, it is probable that the power 
of the St. Lawrence will be utilized for metallurgical or elec- 
tro-chemical operations of various sorts. At present, turbines 
and generators for converting seventy-five thousand horse- 
power are being installed, while the canal, now in process of 
excavation, will bring water enough to supply twice that 
amount. 





NEW sort of strike has been invented in New York. As 
A all architects know, paper-hanging, in New York, is done 

by the piece, by a small and compactly organized body of 
men, who easily earn seven dollars or more a day, working 
eight hours. It appears that the sight of this “ plum” has 
brought water to the mouths of the Amalgamated Painters’ So- 
ciety, whose members are glad to work for three dollars a day, 
and conceive themselves to be quite capable of doing paper- 
hanging, as well as painting. In consequence of the emotions 
excited by the prosperity of the paper-hangers, the Painters’ 
Society has determined, it is said, either to reduce their income 
to that of the painters, or drive them out of New York, and do 
their work by means of its own members; and, with a view to 
this end, the Painters’ Society recently demanded, and ob- 
tained, the discharge of three paper-hangers who were at work 
in a building in Seventy-second street, under threat of a strike 
unless the pay of the paper-hangers was reduced at once to 
their own standard. The paper-hangers appealed to the Cen- 
tral Federated Union, and the matter will probably be com- 
promised, but the idea of striking to prevent other people from 
earning more money than is good for them will probably not be 
lost. In the unions themselves it has long been common to 
prevent, by threats of strikes, any particularly expert workman 
from receiving higher wages than the average standard, and it 
is obvious that the principle is applicable between different 
unions, as well as between members of the same union. 





J HE Builder makes some observations on the present con- 
dition of Venice, as illustrated by the last report of the 
local Commission of Monuments. This body, which seems 

to be an efficient one, has taken in hand the case of the Du- 

cal Palace, which is by no means so distressing as has been 
supposed. ‘The later portion of the building, fronting on the 
canal spanned by the Bridge of Sighs, seems to have had a bad 
foundation, and has been settling slowly for many years. Re- 
cently, the settlement has attracted more attention, and, to 
ligliten the load on the foundation, the books in the library, and 
many of the marble statues in that part of the building have 
been removed. It is interesting to learn that the receipts from 
the fees paid by visitors for admission to the Palace amount, on 
an average, to seventy thousand francs a year, a sum which 
not only pays the salaries of the persons employed in it, but 
affords funds for the necessary repairs. In fact, as the Builder 
says, strangers are the main financial resource of Venice. A\l- 
though the population is probably larger now than it ever was 
before it consists mainly of the poorest class, the great families 
who once inhabited the palaces on the Grand Canal having so 
completely disappeared that they are said to be represented 
now by less than ten persons. The palaces themselves 
have mostly fallen into the hands of strangers. Many of them 
are transformed into hotels; others have been taken for Gov- 
ernment offices, and the rest are occupied, either as dwellings 
or manufactories, by German, French, or English people, or 
by natives of other parts of Italy. Even the serenading, which 
still goes on vigorously in front of the hotels on the Grand 
Canal in summer evenings, is said to be done by Neapolitans, 
and the stately Venetians who sat for their portraits to Titian 
and Paul Veronese seem to be vanishing. They have not all 
disappeared, for the visitor to the Lido on Sunday afternoons 
can still see many specimens of the fair-haired, quiet type 
which the world considers characteristic of the descendants 
of the Veneti; but the modern Venetians are poor and hard- 
working, and the people who display their fine clothes on the 
Grand Canal are all foreigners. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF COERCION. 


URING the recent labor troubles in Chicago one party to the 
controversy, the Building Contractors’ Council, disinterred and 
distributed in the form of a small pamphlet the following inter- 

esting discussion on the rights and wrongs of coercion read by Mr. 
Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, before 
the New York State Bar Association, in January, 1893. 

The matter discussed is of such great and general interest to men 
of every rank and all callings that a dispassionate discussion of it by 
a lawyer of the conservative temperament of Mr. Justice Brewer 
ought to be given the widest possible publicity. 


THREE things differentiate the civilized man from the savage — 
that which he knows, that which he is, and that which he has. 

That which he knows: The knowledge of the savage is limited 
to the day, and bounded by the visible horizon. The civilized 
man looks backward through all history, and beholds the present 
limits of the universe. The accumulations of the centuries are his. 
The logic of Aristotle and Bacon determines the processes of 
his mind. The philosophy of Plato and Herbert Spencer is his 
wisdom. Phidias chisels his sculptured beauties, and Raphael paints 
his pictured splendors before his enraptured soul; while Mozart and 
Beethoven bring to him an echo from the song on high. All ages 
pour their thoughts and wisdom into his brain, and he stands pos- 
sessor of all the beautiful, the true and the good that the ages have 
wrought or accumulated, and in this he stands secure from human 
assault. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
Aud more beloved existence. 


That which he knows he can never be dispoiled of, and he carries its 
glory and its joy as safe in his soul as the secrets of eternity in the 
consciousness of omnipotence. 

That which he is: All passions riot in the savage. He grovels 
through things of earth to satisfy the lusts of the body; and the 
height of his morality is an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Civilization lifts the soul above the body, and makes character the 
supreme possession. It reads into human history the glory and value 
of self-denial. It catches from the Divine One of Nazareth the 
nobility of helpfulness, and teaches that the externals are not 
the man; that accumulations and accomplishments only suggest that 
which makes both valuable; and that the poet’s divination, — “a 
man’s a man for a’ that,” is the ultimate fact. 

That also which a man is, is not the subject of larceny; nor can 
it be wrested from him by king or mob. The unavailing tortures of 
the Inquisition, the gloom of the dungeon, the awful silence of the 
scaffold and the blazing splendors of the martyr’s fires attest the 
words of Him who said, “ Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul; ” and aflirm the inalienable immortality 
of that which a man is. 

That which he has: A hut for a home —a blanket and a breech- 
clout for his apparel —a bow and arrow for his means of support — 
a canoe and a horse for his travel —and sea-shells for his jewels: 
these are the possessions of the savage. But for the child of civiliza- 
tion all continents bring food to his table, and decorations to his 
home. In a recent number of that pictorial and comic paper, Judge, 
comic even in its name, was a cartoon, the central figure of which 
was an American girl seated on a throne, and around her were 
gathered the representatives of every zone and nation, each bearing 
some typical offering for her adornment ;— silks and furs — laces 
and jewels, and beneath was the motto: “ Every part of the earth 
is ransacked to please her fancy.” That cartoon is the picture of 
civilization ; — the world brings tribute. And the potency of civ- 
ilization is that it accumulates all that the earth produces, and pours 
it round and into the homes of its children. In the magnificence 
and luxuriousness which surround our lives, Solomon’s glory is an 
unnoticed and forgotten splendor; and the fairy revelations of 
Haroun al Raschid’s palace are but the half pictures, the dim 
foreshadowings of the American home and life. 

But that which he has lies within the reach of others. Given 
power and willingness on the part of those about him, and a man 
may be stripped of all his material possessions. Hence the Eighth 
and Tenth Commandments : — “ Thou shalt not steal,” “ Thou shalt 
not covet.” Only under their sanction is society possible. 

I am not here this evening to defend the Eighth Commandment, 
or to denounce its grosser violators. I do not propose to discuss the 
foot-pad or the burglar; they are vulgar and brutal criminals, in 
whose behalf there has as yet been organized no political party. I 
wish rather to notice that movement which may be denominated the 
“movement of coercion,” and which by the mere force of numbers 
seeks to diminish protection to private property. It is a movement 
which in spirit, if not in letter, violates both the Eighth and Tenth 
Commandments ; a movement which, seeing that which a man has, 
attempts to wrest it from him and transfer it to those who have not. 
It is the unvarying law, that the wealth of a community will be 
in the hands of a few; and the greater the general wealth, the 
greater the individual accumulations. The large majority of men 
are unwilling to endure that long self-denial and saving which makes 
accumulation possible ; they have not the business tact and sagacity 
which bring about large combinations and great financial results ; 





and hence it always has been, and until human nature is remodelled 
always will be, true that the wealth of a nation is in the hands of a 
few, while the many subsist upon the proceeds of their daily toil. 
But security is the chief end of government; and other things being 
equal, that government is best which protects to the fullest extent 
each individual, rich or poor, high or low, in the possession of his 
property and the pursuit of his business. It was the boast of our 
ancestors in the old country that they were able to wrest from the 
power of the king so much security for life, liberty and property. 
Indeed, English history is the long story of a struggle therefor. 
The greatest of English orators, opposing a bill which seemed to 
give power to the Government to enter the homes of the individual, 
broke forth in this most eloquent eulogy of that protection and 
security which surrounded an English home, even against the king: 
“The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance to all the forces 
of the crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storm may enter it; but the King of England 
cannot enter it. All his power dares not cross the threshold of that 
ruined tenement !” 

Here, there is no monarch threatening trespass upon the individual. 
The danger is from the multitudes—the majority, with whom is 
the power: and if the passage quoted is the grandest tribute to the 
liberty which existed in England, I would thus paraphrase it to de- 
scribe tbat which should prevail under this government by the 
people. The property of a great railroad corporation stretches far 
away from the domicile of its owner, through State after State, from 
ocean to ocean; the rain and the snow may cover it, the winds and 
the storms may wreck it, but no man or multitude dare touch a car 
or move arail. It stands as secure in the eye and in the custody of 
the law as the purposes of justice in the thought of God. 

This movement expresses itself in two ways: First, in the im- 
proper use of labor organizations to destroy the freedom of the 
laborer, and control the uses of capital. I do not care to stop to 
discuss such wrongs as these — preventing one from becoming a 
skilled laborer, by forbidding employers to take more than a named 
nnomber of apprentices; compelling equal wages for unequal skill and 
labor; forbidding extra hours of labor to one who would accumulate 
more than the regular stipend. That which | particularly notice is 
the assumption of control over the employer’s property, and block- 
ing the access of laborers to it. The common rule as to strikes is 
this: Not merely do the employés quit the employment, and thus 
handicap the employer in the use of his property, and perhaps in the 
discharge of duties which he owes to the public; but they also 
forcibly prevent others from taking their places. It is useless to say 
that they only advise —no man is misled. When a thousand 
laborers gather around a railroad track, and say to those who seek 
employment that they had better not, and when that advice is sup- 
plemented every little while by a terrible assault on one who disre- 
gards it, every one knows that something more than advice is in- 
tended. It is coercion, force; it is the effort of the many, by the 
mere weight of numbers, to compel the one to do their bidding. It 
is a proceeding outside of the law, in defiance of the law, and in 
spirit and effect an attempt to strip from one that has that which of 
right belongs to him — the full and undisturbed .use and enjoyment 
of his own. It is not to be wondered at that deeds of violence and 
cruelty attend such demonstrations as these; nor will it do to pre- 
tend that the wrong-doers are not the striking laborers, but lawless 
strangers who gather to look on. Were they strangers who made 
the history of the “Homestead” strike one of awful horror? 
Were they women from afar who so maltreated the surrendered 
guards, or were they the very ones who sought to compel the 
owners of that property to do their bidding? Even if it be true 
that at such places the lawless will gather — who is responsible for 
their gathering? Weihe, the head of a reputable labor organization, 
may only open the door to lawiessness; but Beekman, the anarchist 
and assassin, will be the first to pass through, and thus it will be 
always and everywhere. 

In the State of Pennsylvania only last year, to such an extent was 
this attempt of an organization to control both employé and employer 
carried, that there is now pending in the courts of the State, upon 
the concurrent advice of all the justices of its Supreme Court, an 
inquiry as to whether this disturbance of social order did not amount 
to treason. And this is but one type of multitudes of cases all over 
the land. This is the struggle of irresponsible persons and organiza- 
tions to control labor. It is not in the interest of liberty — it is not 
in the interest of individual or personal rights. It is the attempt to 
give to the many a control over the few —a step toward despotism. 
Let the movement succeed; let it once be known that the individual 
is not free to contract for his personal services, that labor is to be 
farmed out by organizations, as to-day by the Chinese Companies, 
and the next step will be a direct effort on the part of the many to 
seize the property of the few. 

The other form of this movement assumes the guise of a regulation 
of the charges for the use of property subjected, or supposed to be, 
to a public use. This acts in two directions: One by extending the 
list of those things charges for whose use the Government may pre- 
scribe; until now we hear it affirmed that whenever property is 
devoted to a use in which the public has an interest, charges for 
that use may be fixed by law. And if there be any property in the 
use of which the public or some portion of it has no interest, | hardly 
know what it is or where to find it. And, second, in so reducing 
charges for the use of property, which in fact is subjected to a public 
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use, that no compensation or income is received by those who have 
so invested their property. By the one it subjects all property and 
its uses to the will of the majority; by the other it robs property 
of its value. Statutes and decisions both disclose that this move- 
ment, with just these results, has a present and alarming existence. 
A switching company in Minneapolis had for eight years been operat- 
ing under charges of $1.50 a car. With such charges it had not 
during that time paid off a floating debt incurred in construction, 
nor a dollar of interest or dividend to those who had invested in its 
stocks or bonds. Without a hearing before any tribunal the State 
of Minnesota, through its railroad commission, reduced these charges 
to $1 acar. Of what value would the ownership of that property 
be to its owners? and how soon would all semblance of title be swept 
away under foreclosure by the unpaid bondholders? Sometimes 
there is an appeal from a majority, and that effort at confiscation 
failed. And yet that the effort was made and that it did receive 
some judicial sanction is but a revelation of the spirit which lies 
behind and prompts the movement, and of the extent to which it has 
taken hold of the public mind. 

There are to-day ten thousand million of dollars invested in railroad 
property, whose owners in this country number less than two million 
persons. Can it be that whether that immense sum shall earn a dollar 
or bring the slightest recompense to those who have invested perhaps 
their all in that business, and are thus aiding in the development of 
the country, depends wholly upon the whim and greed of that great 
majority of sixty million who do not own a dollar? It may be said 
that that majority will not be so foolish, selfish and cruel as to 
strip that property of its earning capacity. I say that so long as 
constitutional guaranties lift on American soil their buttresses and 
bulwarks against wrong, and so long as the American judiciary 
breathes the free air of courage, it cannot. 

It must not be supposed that the forms in which this movement 
expresses itself are in themselves bad. Indeed, the great danger is 
in the fact that there is so much of good in them. If the livery of 
heaven were never stolen, and all human struggles were between 
obvious right and conceded wrong, the triumph of the former would 
be sure and speedy. Labor organizations are the needed and proper 
complement of capital organizations. They often work wholesome 
restraints on the greed, the unscrupulous rapacity which dominates 
much of capital; and the fact that they bring together a multitude of 
tiny forces, each helpless in a solitary struggle with capital, enables 
labor to secure its just rights. So also, in regulating the charges of 
property which is appropriated to a public use, the public is but 
exercising a legitimate function, and one which is often necessary to 
prevent extortion in respect to public uses. Within limits of law 
and justice, labor organizations and State regulation of charges for 
the use of property which is in fact devoted to public uses are com- 
mendable. But with respect to the proposition that the public may 
rightfully regulate the charges for the use of any property in whose 
use it has an interest, I am like the lawyer who, when declared 
guilty of contempt, responded promptly that he had shown no 
contempt, but on the contrary had carefully concealed his feelings. 

Now, conceding that there is this basis of wisdom and justice, and 
that within limits the movement in both directions will work good to 
society, the question is how can its excesses, those excesses which 
mean peril to the nation, be stayed? Will the many who find in its 
progress temporary and apparent advantages so clearly discern the 
ultimate ruin which flows from injustice as voluntarily to desist? or 
must there be some force, some tribunal, outside so far as possible, 
to lift the restraining hand? The answer is obvious. Power always 
chafes at, but needs, restraint. This is true whether that power be 
in a single monarch or in a majority. All history attests the former. 
We are making that which proves the latter. The triple subdivision 
of governmental powers into legislative, executive and judicial rec- 
ognizes the truth, and has provided in this last co-ordinate depart- 
ment of government the restraining force. And the question which 
now arises is whether, in view of this exigency, the functions of the 
judiciary should be strengthened and enlarged, or weakened and 
restricted. As might be expected, they who wish to push this move- 
ment to the extreme, who would brook no restraint on aught that 
seems to make for their gain, are unanimous in crying out against 
judicial interference, and are constantly seeking to minimize the 
power of the courts. Hence the demand for arbitrators to settle all 
disputes between employer and employés, for commissions to fix 
all tariffs for common-carriers. The argument is that judges are not 
adapted by their education and training to settle such matters as 
these ; that they lack acquaintance with affairs and are tied to pre- 
cedents; that the procedure in the courts is too slow and that no 
action could be had therein until long after the need of action has 


passed. It would be folly to assert that this argument is barren of 
force. There are judges who never move a step beyond what has 


been ; who would never adjudge the validity of the plan of salvation 
without a prior decision of the Master of the Rolls or the Queen’s 
Bench in favor of the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice ; and it is true 
that proceedings in the law courts do not anticipate the flight of 
time. But the great body of judges are as well versed in the affairs 


of life as any, and they who unravel all the mysteries of accounting 
between partners, settle the business of the largest corporations and 
extract all the truth from the mass of sciolistic verbiage that falls 
from the lips of expert witnesses in patent cases, will have no diffi- 
culty in determining what is right and wrong between employer and 
employés, and whether proposed rates of freight and fare are reason- 


able as between the public and the owners; while as for speed, is 
there anything quicker than a writ of injunction ? 

But the real objection lies deeper. Somehow or other men always 
link the idea of justice with that of judge. It matters not that an 
arbitrator or commission may perform the same function, there is 
not the same respect for the office, nor the same feeling that justice 
only can be invoked to control the decision. The arbitrator and 
commission will be approached with freedom by many, with sugges- 
tions that the public, or the party, or certain interests demand or 
will be profited by a decision in one way ; but who thus comes near 
to the court or offers those suggestions to the judge? There is the 
tacit but universal feeling that justice, as he sees it, alone controls 
the decision. It is a good thing that this is so; that in the common 
thought the idea of justice goes hand in hand with that of judge ; 
and that when anything is to be wrought out which it is feared may 
not harmonize with eternal principles of right and wrong, the cry is 
for arbitration or commission, or something else whose name is not 
symbolical or suggestive. I would have it always kept so, and kept 
so by the very force of the work and life of him who is a judge. It 
is an Anglo-Saxon habit to pay respect to the judicial office; and 
it is also an Anglo-Saxon demand that he who holds that office shall 
so bear himself as to be worthy of respect. 

So it is that the mischief-makers in this movement ever strive to 
get away from courts and judges, and to place the power of decision 
in the hands of those who will the more readily and freely yield to 
the pressure of numbers, that so-called demand of the majority. 
But the common idea of justice is that the judge should be indifferent 
between the litigants—as free as possible from the influence of 
either ; and no temporary arbitrator or political commission can ever 
equal in these respects the established courts and regular judges. 

And so it is, that because of the growth of this movement, of its 
development in many directions, and the activity of those who are in 
it, and especially because of the further fact that, carrying votes 
in its hand, it ever appeals to the trimming politician and time- 
serving demagogue, and thus enters into so much of legislation, arises 
the urgent need of giving to the judiciary the utmost vigor and 
efficiency. Now, if ever in the history of this country, must there 
be somewhere and somehow a peor! Sd force which speaks for 
justice, and for justice only. Let this movement sweep on with no 
restraining force, and it is the rule of all such movements that, un- 
checked, they grow in violence, and Carlyle’s Shooting Niagara will 
epitomize the story of the downfall and departure from this Western 
Continent of government of the people, by the people and for the 
people. 

What, then, ought to be done? My reply is: Strengthen the judi- 
ciary. How? Permanent tenure of office accomplishes this. If a 
judge is to go out of office in a few months, the litigant will be more 
willing to disobey and take the chances of finally escaping punish- 
ment by delaying the proceedings until a new judge shall take the 
place — one whom his vote may select, and from whom, therefore, 
he will expect slight, if any, punishment ; while if the incumbent holds 
office for life, the duration of that life being uncertain, whether one 
or thirty years, no litigant wants to take the risk of disobedience, 
with a strong probability that a punishment, though it may be de- 
layed, will come, and come with a severity equal to the wrong of the 
disobedience. A striking illustration of the truth of this is found in 
the troubles that followed the election of 1876. The three States 
in which arose contests for the possession of the State Government 
were Florida, Louisiana and South Carolina. In each of them an 
application was made to the highest court of the State and a de- 
cision announced by such court. In Florida the decision was ac- 
cepted without question, and the control of the State Government 
passed safely in accordance therewith. In each of the other States 
it was an insignificant and a disregarded factor in the strife. In 
Florida the judges held office for life; in the other States, for only 
short terms. ‘The party having, or believing it had, a majority was 
willing in these States to risk a contest with judges whose term of 
office would soon expire, for it hoped to place its own friends on the 
bench and thus be secured from all consequence of disobedience ; 
but in the former State there was little safety in entering upon a 
contest with those who might remain in office for a generation, and 
who could be disturbed in their position by nothing short of a revolu- 
tion. So if you would give the most force and effect to the decisions 
of your courts, you must give to the judges a permanent tenure of 
office. 

Again, it will give greater independence of action. Judges are 
but human. If one must soon go before the people for re-election, 
how loath to rule squarely against public sentiment! There is no 
need of imputing conscious dishonesty, but the inevitable shrinking 
from antagonizing popular feeling, or the wishes or interests of some 
prominent leader or leaders, tends to delay or mollify the due decision, 
while the judge who knows nothing can disturb his position does 
not hesitate promptly and clearly to “lay judgment to the line and 
righteousness to the plummet.” Let the jury determine, is the motto 
of one tribunal; the court must decide, is the rule of the other. 
Cases at law and a jury are favored in the one, equity and its sin- 
gleness of responsibility is the delight of the other. Far be it from 
me to intimate aught against the character or ability of that larger 
number of elective judges in this country who secure continuance 
in office only through the well-earned confidence of the people. The 





bulk of my judicial life has been spent in such tribunals and under 
such experiences, and I know the worth and prize the friendship of 
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these men. I am simply comparing system with system. It is a 
significant fact that some of the older States which have the elective 
system are lengthening the terms of judicial office. The judges of 
your [New York] highest court hold office for fourteen years, and in 
the sister State of Pennsylvania for twenty-one years. And this is 
almost equivalent to a life-tenure, for it will be found that the term 
of office of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(taking all who have held that office, including the present incum- 
bents) averages less than fifteen years. 

It is said that the will of the people would often be delayed or 
thwarted, and that this is against the essential idea of government 
of and by the people. But for what are written constitutions? They 
exist, not simply to prescribe modes of action, but because of the 
restraints and prohibitions they contain. Popular government may 
imply, generally speaking, that the present will of the majority 
should be carried into effect, but this is true in no absolute or ar- 
bitrary sense, and the limitations and checks which are found in all 
our written constitutions are placed there to secure the rights of the 
minority. Constitutions are generally, and ought always to be, formed 
in times free from excitement. They represent the deliberate judg- 
ment of the people as to the provisions and restraints which, firmly 
and fully enforced, will secure to each citizen the greatest liberty 
and utmost protection. They are rules prescribed by Philip Sober 
to control Philip Drunk. When difficulties arise, when the measures 
and laws framed by a majority are challenged as a violation of these 
rules and a trespass upon the rights of the minority, common justice 
demands that the tribunal to determine the question shall be as little 
under the influence of either as is possible. Burke says: “ Society 
requires not only that the passions of individuals should be subjected, 
but that even in the mass and body, as well as in the individuals, 
the inclinations of men should be thwarted, their wills controlled and 
their passions brought into subjection. This can only be done by a 
power out of themselves, and not in exercise of its functions subject 
to that will and those passions which it is its office to bridle and 
subdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as well as their liber- 
ties, are to be reckoned among their rights.” And surely, if the 
judges hold office by a life-tenure and with a salary which cannot be 
disturbed, it would seem as though we had a tribunal as far removed 
from disturbing influences as possible. Though if I were to per- 
fect the judiciary system I would add a provision that they should 
also be ineligible to political office, and to that extent free from po- 
litical ambition. 

It may be said that this is practically substituting government by 
the judges for government by the people, and thus turning back the 
currents of history. The world has seen government by chiefs, by 
kings and emperors, by priests and by nobles. All have failed, and 
now government by the people is on trial. Shall we abandon that 
and try government by judges? But this involves a total misunder- 
standing of the relations of judges to government. There is nothing 
in this power of the judiciary detracting in the least from the idea 
of government of and by the people. The courts hold neither 
purse nor sword; they cannot corrupt nor arbitrarily control. They 
make no laws, they establish no policy, they never enter into the 
domain of popular action. They do not govern. Their functions in 
relation to the State are limited to seeing that popular action does 
not trespass upon right and justice as it exists in written constitu- 
tions and natural law. So it is that the utmost power of the courts 
and judges works no interference with true liberty, no trespass on 
the fullest and highest development of government of and by the 
people ; it only means security to personal rights — the inalienable 
rights, life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; it simply nails the 
Declaration of Independence, like Luther’s theses against indul- 
gences upon the doors of the Wittenburg church of human rights, and 
dares the anarchist, the socialist and every other assassin of liberty 
to blot out a single word. 

While preparing this address I had a dream. I dreamt that I 
was reading before an association an article which had been pre- 
pared by another. When I had nearly finished I came to a page 
which was written in shorthand. Unable to decipher that, I was 
forced to extemporize a little. When I awoke from my sleep, and 
thought of this address, [ saw that that dream was not wholly a 
dream. I realize full well that this subject is old and stale, and 
that I have added nothing new to what has been so often and so 
well said; but things may be stale and yet not flat and unprofitable. 
The tale of love is as old as Adam, and as new and as sweet as 
to-day’s blushing girl of sixteen. All of Christianity is found in 
“ the old, old story of Jesus and his love.” And so it has seemed to 
me that this threadbare story is, as always, in a free country, and 
to-day in this country more than ever, of living and pressing impor- 
tance. Who does not see the wide unrest that fills the land? Who 
does not feel that vast social changes are impending, and realize 
that those changes must be guided in justice to safety and peace, or 
they will culminate in revolution ? Who does not perceive that the 
mere fact of numbers is beginning to assert itself? Who does not 

hear the old demagogic cry — vox populi vor dei (paraphrased to- 
day, “the majority are always right ”)— constantly invoked to justify 
disregard of those guaranties which have hitherto been deemed sufli- 
cient to give protection to private property ? 

“To him that hath shall be given,” is the voice of Scripture. 
From him that hath shall be taken, is the watchword of a not incon- 
siderable, and through the influx of foreign population, a growing 
portion of our voters. In such a time as this the inquiry may well 





be, what factor in our national life speaks most emphatically for 
stability and justice, and how may that factor be given the greatest 
efficiency? Magnifying, like the apostle of old, my office, [ am 
firmly persuaded that the salvation of the nation, the permanence 
of government of and by the people, rests upon the independence 
and vigor of the judiciary. To stay the waves of popular feeling, 
to restrain the greedy hand of the many from filching from the few 
that which they have honestly acquired, and to protect in every 
man’s possession and enjoyment, be he rich or poor, that which he 
hath, demands a tribunal as strong as is consistent with the freedom 
of human action, and as free from all influences and suggestions, 
other than is compassed in the thought of justice, as can be created 
out of the infirmities of human nature. To that end the courts ex- 
ist, and for that let all the judges be put beyond the reach of politi- 
cal office, and all fear of losing position or compensation during 
good behavior. It may be that this is not popular doctrine to-day, 
and that the drift is found in such declarations as these — that the 
employé has a right to remain on his employer’s property and be 
paid wages, whether the employer wishes him or no; that the rights 
of the one who uses are more sacred than of him who owns prop- 
erty; and that the Dartmouth College Case, though once believed 
to be good in morals and sound in law, is to-day an anachronism and 
a political outrage. The black flag of anarchism, flaunting destruc- 
tion to property, and, therefore, relapse of society to barbarism ; 
the red flag of socialism, inviting a redistribution of property, which, 
in order to secure the vaunted equality, must be repeated again and 
again at constantly decreasing intervals, and that colorless piece of 
baby-cloth, which suggests that the State take all property and direct 
all the work and life of individuals, as if they were little children, 
may seem to fill the air with their flutter. But as against these 
schemes, or any other plot or vagary of fiend, fool or fanatic, the 
eager and earnest protest and cry of the Anglo-Saxon is for in- 
dividual freedom and absolute protection of all his rights of person 
and property ; and it is the cry which, reverberating over this coun- 
try from ocean to ocean, thank God, will not go unheeded. That 
personal independence which is the lofty characteristic of our race 
will assert itself, and no matter what may stand in the way, or who 
may oppose, or how much of temporary miscarriage or disappoint- 
ment there may be, it will finally so assert itself in this land that no 
man or masses shall dare to say to a laborer he must or must not 
work, or for whom or for how much he shall toil; and that no honest 
possessor of property shall live in fear of the slightest trespass 
upon his possessions. And to help and strengthen that good time, 
we shall yet see in every State an independent judiciary, made as 
independent of all outside influences as is possible, and to that end 
given a permanent tenure of office and an unchangeable salary ; and 
above them that court created by the fathers, supreme in fact as in 
name, holding all, individuals and masses, corporations and States 
—even the great nation itself — unswervingly true to the mandates 
of justice, that justice which is the silver sheen and the golden band 
in the jewelled diadem of Him to whom all nations bow and all 
worlds owe allegiance. 


NEW METHOD OF PRODUCING HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURES. 





J HE Times recently gave a very full report of a paper on this 
subject by Mr. E. D. Lange, of Manchester, read at the Paris 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute. The author had seen 

the system described, the invention of Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, in 
operation at the courts of the Chemische Thermo-Industrie Com- 
pany, at Essen, and had concluded that for various metallurgical 
purposes the engineer and chemist had now at their disposal a new 
and powerful agent sufficiently cheap and effective and sufficiently 
under control to justify its existence, both from a practical and com- 
mercial point-of-view. The principle underlying the process is not 








new, being based upon the heat-energy developed by the chemical 
action of aluminium upon oxygen, or rather that between aluminium 
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and certain metallic oxides. It is rather the manner in which this 
action is developed and its product applied which constitutes the 
novelty of the process. 

The author referred to previous experiments made by Wohler, 
Sainte-Claire, Deville, Claude Vautin, Bunsen, Tissier, Michel Beke- 
toff, Rose, Percy Greene, Wahl, of Philadelphia, and others. Some 
very interesting laboratory experiments showing the possibility of 
producing pure iron by reducing ferrous-oxide with aluminium were 
brought before the Institute, in 1895, by Robert Abbott Hadfield, 
whose services to the metallurgy of iron and steel have been of the 
most valuable kind, and in the same year Sir William Roberts-Austen 
gave a brilliant demonstration before the Royal Institution upon the 
**reduction of the rarer metals from their oxides,” on which occasion 
several of the rarer metals were produced in some quantity, by 
reduction with aluminium, in a manner which appeared almost 
magical. Among other valuable investigations since then have been 
those of Moissan, Kupelwieser, Matignon, Helouis, Duboin, Gauthier 
and Francke. 

Dr. Goldschmidt made experiments with the object of discovering 
a mode of controlling the violent reaction obtained by the heating of 
aluminium in contact with metallic oxides, and these brought to light 
the important fact that it was not necessary to heat the whole mass 
up to the requisite temperature for ignition, but that it sufficed to 
start ignition at any one time. When combustion once started the 
reaction proceeded steadily, with more or less speed, throughout the 
whole mass, thus generating within itself the whole of the heat 
required. In the case of the refractory oxides, it would have been a 
ditticult matter to apply the requisite heat for ignition at any point 
had not wr. Goldschmidt made the still more important discovery 
that although certain oxides combined with aluminium at so low a 
temperature that they could be ignited with an ordinary match, yet 
they nevertheless, in their combustion, developed so much heat that 
if a small quantity of these oxides was placed upon a mixture of 
refractory oxide and aluminium and ignited, a reaction was started 
in the same, which, thus originated, then proceeded automatically as 
before. The heat developed by the combustion of a mixture of 
alumina and iron is sufficient to start the reaction between the 
aluminium and iron-oxide mixture, and as this proceeds more and 
more of the same is added until within a minute or two there is a 
crucible containing reduced iron covered by a thick coating of 
alumina-slag. On pouring off the slag the temperature of the under- 
lying liquid iron can be tried by pouring it on to a mild-steel plate 
or along the side of a mild-steel bar, when the hot iron cuts its way 
through with ease. Pyrometer experiments have established the 
temperature reached in the operation at between 2,900° C. and 
3,000° C., that is to say, 1,000° C. more than that reached during 
the hottest period of the Bessemer blow. In the case of the reduc- 
tion of chrome from its oxide by this method, the temperature of 
3,000° C. is certainly reached —a temperature hitherto obtainable 
by the electric-arc alone. Aluminium is, therefore, a very powerful 
source of heat, wonderfully condensed and portable and adaptable 
to many industrial operations. Aluminium and oxygen are two of 
the most common of the elements of which the earth’s crust is com- 
posed, and it can hardly be doubted that the price of aluminium, 
already low, will be still further reduced in the future. The produc- 
tion of carbonless chrome and manganese on this system was next 
described. 

It was explained that welding by means of aluminium mixture is 
conducted by pressing together the two ends of the bars or pieces to 
be welded, and then placing round the part to be welded, but sepa- 
rated from it by a fixed distance, a form made of thin iron-sheeting 
supported by being packed round with moulding-sand. The combus- 
tion of aluminium and iron-oxide is then effected in a crucible of 
fitting size and the contents of the crucible poured into the form. 
As soon as the part to be welded has taken up sufficient heat the 
weld is accomplished by pressing the two parts together by means of 
a suitable clamping arrangement. Raw aluminium of 50 per cent 
purity made from bauxite has a sufficient effect. It is of no conse- 
quence how far the reduced iron is pure or impure. On the other 
hand, if it is proposed to use the reduced iron to form part of an iron 
or steel structure, its purity or composition might prove an important 
matter. With regard to the comparative cost of the joint as com- 
pared with a fish-plate joint, Dr. Goldschmidt has prepared some 
figures in which consideration is given to the cost of the maintenance 
of the fish-plate joint, and he makes out a favorable case for the 
welded joint. The reports on this subject have been hitherto of a 
favorable character. 

It appears more than likely that this process will be largely used 
in the future in order to secure continuity of conductivity in the 
return current on electric-railways. With regard to the compara- 
tive cost of welding by thermit and electricity and of welding by 
electricity it is hard to find common ground for a comparison, as the 
number of cases in which electricity is sufficiently available and its 
use expedient is necessarily limited. 

The author concluded by pointing out the unsuspected property of 
aluminium as a heat accumulator, whereby it is rendered possible to 
release in the form of heat, everywhere and with the greatest ease, 
the work which was required for the original production of the 
aluminium. .Another thought is not far removed from this — namely, 
the possibility of using aluminium not only for the processes de- 
scribed, but to discover a means of turning the heat of combustion of 
the aluminium back into electricity for the production of power. It 





is, indeed, possible that in the future the value of aluminium will lie 
not only in its properties as a metal, but also in its importance as a 
power accumulator of the highest efficiency. — Journal of the Society 
of Arts. 





STATUES AND PEDESTALS. 





Statue of Lord Pembroke. Gilbert, R. A., Sculptor. 


S the pedestal of the statue part of the work of art, and ought it 

to be designed by the same person ? 

These questions are the result of reflections made in front of a 
statue lately erected at Wilton, near Salisbury. The statue is in 
bronze, by Mr. Gilbert, R. A. Whether, being colossal, the head 
should not have been on a somewhat larger scale than it is, I do not 
know; suffice it to say that it appears much smaller in relation to 
the body than was the case in nature. Lord Pembroke was an 
exceedingly tall man, but his head appeared of normal size. In the 
statue, as it is difficult to get at sufficient distance to see it properly 
as a whole, the main features of the work appear to be the enormous 
military boots. 

But it is of the pedestal that I wish to speak. Instead of entrust- 
ing this to the sculptor, the amateur artists of the family conceived 
the idea of a home-made design. In front we have a very charming in- 
scription translated from the “Song Celestial,’ by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
On each side is a shield bearing the family arms, crushed by a narrow 
bordering. At the back, which is as prominent to public view as the 
front, there is nothing at all. Now, the old workers in plastic arts 
took care to ornament the backs of their statues as well as the fronts, 
unless they were placed against a wall which hid them. This statue 
is on an open piece of ground, so the unornamented back is very 
visible in its nakedness. The figure stands upon a small base sup- 
ported by a moulding, below which are the four square sides for 
inscription and arms. Below these the base is divided into three 
portions separated by three mouldings; and the lowest is of the 
same width as the top. Now, could anything more mean have been 
devised, and could human vanity have gone greater lengths than for 
amateurs to invite a sculptor of great reputation to plant his work 
upon the top of their paltry and shabby pedestal? The work asa 
whole is spoiled, and is simply an example of how not to do a thing. 
It is as if the employers and patrons of Sir Christopher Wren had 
asked him to design a dome to be placed on the top of their church. 
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The result of that would bave been a dire catastrophe; in the case 
of the Earl’s memorial the danger is only (possibly) in appearance. 
When these amateurs conceived their great idea, they did not 
apparently study the beautiful statues of the Renaissance — or they 
may have desired, perhaps, to be entirely original. In any case the 
principle, that all parts of a work of art should harmonize, and be 
equally beautiful, was either unknown to them, or unappreciated by 
them; and consequently the outside public will credit the sculptor 
with this despicable pedestal, for it is not signed by its authors. 
S. BEALE. 

















HAT Fergusson and Freeman have done for Roman archi- 
W tecture, Professor Wickhoff has undertaken to do for Roman 
“phonetic” art... Most architects are probably convinced 

that Roman architecture, as it developed during the Imperial period, 
instead of being an awkward adaptation of Greek forms, was a living 
and advancing art, which, at the time of Diocletian, had nearly 
shaken off the Greek tradition, and was on the way to the evolution 
of new forms when it was, with all the other arts, overwhelmed by 
the barbarian invasions, reappearing, later, only with profound modi- 
fications ; but, in regard to sculpture and painting, the idea that the 
work done in Rome under the Empire was all due to Greek artists, 
mostly slaves, who repeated, as best they could, what they had 
learned at home, is still generally prevalent. If Professor Wickhoff 
does not quite convince us when he tells us, in speaking of the origin 
and characteristics of Greek art, that sculpture and painting were 
introduced into Greece by Pheenician pedlers, who brought there for 
sale the images which had been removed from the Hebrew temples 
in consequence of the preaching of the prophets, he, at least, makes 
some curious observations on the tendency of the Greeks to reduce 
everything in art to types, as contrasted with the Etruscan passion 
for individual portraiture, and satisfactorily shows that this Etruscan 
naturalism, during the impire, contended with the Greek idealism, 
and finally gained the upper hand, producing, by the time of the 
Flavian emperors, works, both in portraiture and otherwise, char- 
acterized by an individualism, or, as he calls it, an illusionist tendency, 
which was unknown to Greek art, but which has continued to be the 
ruling principle of sculpture and painting in modern Europe. 
Whether the Greeks conventionalized natural forms through a childish 
fear of departing from the types to which they were accustomed, or 
in consequence of a purity of taste which felt that individuality could 
only be secured by the sacrifice of perfection, is perhaps undeter- 
mined; but it is hardly probable that people who maintained such 
close relations with Egypt would be iznorant of a naturalism which is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in early Egyptian art. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that, long after Egyptian sculpture had 
grown lifeless under priestly influence, the Etruscans, in Italy, 
practised portraiture with a zeal and success which even now excite 
our admiration. According to Professor Wickhoff, while the old 
nobility, at the time of the Czsars, valued nothing but Greek art, 
and despised that of their native country, there were in Rome, during 
that period, just as in the great cities of the present day, multitudes 
of people who had grown rapidly rich and wished to imitate their 
aristocratic neighbors in surrounding themselves with works of art, 
but that these, thrifty and ignorant, finding that the work of Greek 
artists was expensive, if not entirely unattainable, employed natives, 
who, if they could not approach in skill their Greek rivals, at least 
worked more cheaply. Many of these, Professor Wickhoff thinks, 
must have come from Etruria, where there was still a demand for 
portraiture, and they would naturally bring with them their habits of 
studying from nature the individual characteristics of their subjects. 
As it happened, the thoroughly Italian custom, which imposed upon 
noble families the duty of preserving in their houses wax effigies of 
their ancestors, was still maintained; and people who wanted images 
of their forefathers were pleased at the lifelike expression which the 
native modellers were able to give them. It became fashionable, 
even among the great families, to have some of their ancestral effigies 
in marble, instead of wax, and we probably owe to this fancy a great 
part of the portrait busts and statues which have come down to us. 
According to Professor Wickhoff, the taste for lifelike “ illusionism,” 
first shown in the portrait-statues, of which he gives some striking 
examples, soon applied to other objects, and the book illustrates by 
a series of beautiful photogravures and process-plates, the transforma- 
tion which took place in ornamental sculpture, during the period 
which we are accustomed to call one of decadence, from the conven- 
tional forms of the Greeks to a decoration as closely studied from 
nature as that of the thirteenth-century stone-carvers, and, indeed, 
greatly resembling the medieval sculpture in many ways. That this 
new style is entitled to be called the real Roman art can hardly be 
disputed, for it is found only on Roman monuments, and its derivation 
from the indigenous art of the Etruscans is tolerably clear; so that 
Professor Wickhoff, pointing out the similarity between this work 
1% Roman Art’: Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early 
Christian Painting. | Franz Wick hoff: Translated and Edited by Mrs. S, 
Arthur Strong, LL.D. (Eugénie Sellers): With Fourteen Plates and Numerous 


Text Lllustrations. London: William Heinemann. New York: ‘lhe Macmillan 
Company, 66 Fifth Ave. Price $8. 





and the early art of the Middle Ages, in Western Europe, seems 
justified in his claim that the latter descends, not from the Greek, 
by the way of the Byzantine, or in any other way, but from a true 
Roman art, developed by the Romans under the Empire from their 
own native art, and ready, if the barbarian flood had not submerged 
Italy, to express itself in works as remarkable as those of the corre- 
sponding architectural movement in Italy, Gaul and Dalmatia. It is 
to be observed that Professor Wickhoff does not assert that Roman 
artists and sculptors superseded the Greeks. On the contrary, the 
technical skill of the Greeks would always be in demand; but he 
says, and practically demonstrates, that, after the new naturalistic 
style had been called into existence by accidental circumstances, it 
met with such appreciation that the Greek artists in Rome were 
obliged, in order to retain their customers, to study and practise it. 
Whether, having done so, they became again the leaders in their art, 
or whether native Romans continued to maintain their superiority, 
we may never know; but, whether Greeks or Romans, the sculptors 
and painters of the first two centuries of the Empire were artists of 
which no country need be ashamed; and Professor Wickhoff has 
done a service to art, as well as to the truth of history, by his 
extremely interesting inquiry into their work, the sources of their 
inspiration, and their influence upon modern art. 



































THE MEMPHIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


Club was fully organized and the following officers elected to 
serve the ensuing year: Cyrus Johnson, President; W. J. 
Hanker, First Vice-president; H. J. Mackenzie, Second Vice-presi- 
dent; M. H. Furbringer, Secretary ; Walk C. Jones, Treasurer. 
M. H. ForBRINGER, Secretary. 


A a meeting held October 19, 1900, the Memphis Architectural 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 


UNITED STATES POST-—-OFFICE, BLAIR, NEB. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING EXHIBIT: PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSI- 
TION, BUFFALO, N. Y¥. MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVIS- 
ING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST-—OFFICE, MENOMINEE, MICH. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST-—OFFICE, CARROLLTON, KY. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, MONMOUTH, ILL. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE, ST. CLOUD, MINN. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.]} 


JEWISH HOSPITAL, KOLBERG, PRUSSIA. MESSRS. HOENIGER & 
SEDELMEIER, ARCHITECTS. 


Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE WALKER ART-GALLERY, BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, 
ME. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. . 


“ROME”: LUNETTE DECORATION IN THE WALKER ART~GALLERY, 
MR. ELIHU VEDDER, PAINTER. 
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“FLORENCE”: LUNETTE 
GALLERY. 


DECORATION IN THE WALKER ART- 
MR. ABBOTT H. THAYER, PAINTER. 

“VENICE”: LUNETTE DECORATION IN 
LERY. 


THE WALKER ART-GAL- 
MR. KENYON COX, PAINTER. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING FOR THE PAN-AMERI- 
CAN EXHIBITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. MR. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 
UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, BUTTE, MONTANA. MR. JAMES 


KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 











Tue Sacrep Parace, Pexin.— The special correspondent of the 
Times gives the following description of the Palace in Pekin, which, 


hitherto, travellers in China were not allowed to approach: Passing 
under the central archway, we were at last within the sacred precincts 
of the Palace of the Son of Heaven, and standing on ground as unap- 
proachable in the past to the ordinary mortal as the sacred soil of 
Lhassa or Mecca. A spacious courtyard and, across it, again a high 
triple gateway, led up to by three flights of carved stone steps — this 
is the Tai-ho Mén. Horses had to be left here, and those of all the 
mounted men who had preceded us were being held in the courtyard, 
where never a hoof, I take it, had resounded before. There was plenty 
of grass for the horses to nibble. Between the stones it had been 
allowed to grow up unchecked for many a long day. The Tai-ho Mén 
leads into yet another fine courtyard in front of the Tai-ho-tien, or Hall 
of Great Harmony. This building is one of the chief features of the 
palace. Within the hall itself it is customary for the Emperor to sit 
enthroned, receiving the homage and obeisance of his court on certain 
great state occasions. There he sits on the Chinese New Year’s Day, 
on his own birthday, at the winter solstice, and when conferring great 
literary degrees, also at various other times prescribed by the rigid 
ceremonial of which he is the slave. This hall is over 100 feet high, 
200 feet long, and slightly under 100 feet wide. It stands raised on a 
noble terrace of white stone, 20 feet above the level of the courtyard, 
and reached by five flights of steps. These are flanked, and the terrace 
is surrounded, by white marble balustrades. All these steps and balus- 
trades are exquisitely carved in bold designs. They are in a state of 
almost perfect preservation. A number of huge bronze urns, of very 
handsome design, and two great bronze tortoises and storks add to the 
dignity of the approach. Externally the hall is in fair repair, and 
particularly the tiled roof, but the ornamentation under the eaves is 
dirty, the pillars outside and the woodwork round the windows and in 
the walls sadly lack paint, and the general effect is one of shabbiness. 
Inside the coloring of the once brightly decorated roof is dingy, and the 
pillars, equally with those outside, lack paint; the carpet (pattern, a 
giant five-clawed dragon on a ground of Imperial yellow) is filthy, and 
everything indicated slovenliness and neglect and decay. This holds 
good of nearly all the great reception-halls —the Hall of Central Har- 
mony, the Hall of Precious Harmony, etc.— through which, pavilion 
after pavilion, and courtyard after courtyard, the troops marched. 
The route did not lead through the inner palace, the Emperor’s official 
residence. Opposite the gate, which is guarded by two gorgeous gilt 
lions — the Gate of Heavenly Purity — we wheeled to the right, and, 
crossing the courtyard diagonally, entered through a small gateway a 
passage skirting the east of the inner palace. 





Aw E1eut-story Concrete Buitpine.— A concrete office-building, 
containing seven stories and a cellar is now being erected in Washing- 
ton from the designs of Mr. Leon E. Dessez, architect, and, according 
to an account in Cement, possesses numerous interesting features. The 
building regulations of the city specify that the maximum load on con- 
crete shall not exceed fifteen tons per square foot, and the walls have 
been designed to comply with this regulation. Tne basement wall is 
of solid concrete about 11 inches thick; above this the walls (with the 
exception of the iront wall) are hollow, having an outer skin 3 inches 
thick, and an inner skin 5 inches thick for four stories, and 4 inches thick 
for the three uppermost stories. The inner and outer skins are tied 
together by vertical ‘‘ withs’’ 3 inches thick, spaced from 30 inches to 
36 inches apart. The walls are fortified by }-inch twisted wrought-iron 
bars on the Ransome system, two horizontal bars being inserted at the 
level of each floor, window-sill, and windew-head, and these are crossed 
by similar vertical bars running the whole height of the building in the 
pliers between th= windows. The front wall is of solid concrete, faced 
with brick and terra-cotta. The internal partitions, stairs, girders, and 
floors are also of concrete, with tension-rods of Ransome twisted iron. 
The partitions vary in thickness from 8 inches in the basement to 5 
inches in the top story, and the floors are nearly all 6 inches thick. 
The twisted rods in the floors are 6 inches apart. Shrinkage-joints are 
formed at intervals right across the building. The concrete throughout 
is composed of one part cement, two parts sand, and three parts blue 
gneiss, broken to pass a screen with }-inch meshes. Such a structure 
as this wold not be permitted in any town in England, as it contra- 
venes the wy-laws as to thickness of walls, but it is an interesting and 
instructive example of what can be done with concrete when the de- 
signer is allowed a free hand. Whether our building regulations ought 
to be modified to allow such erections in this country is another matter. 
—The Bulder. 





Maeniricent Stasies. — Francis J. Carolan has erected stables at 
his country place at Burlingame, Cal., that are said to be the most 
magnificent in the world. The stables were dedicated last week by a 
grand ball given by the Carolans, the great carriage-room under the 
big dome in the centre of the stable being the ball-room. The stable 
buildings cover more than half an acre of ground. Besides this space 
there are big areas given up to courtyards, driveways, and lawns 
around the stables. The buildings are all of brick with heavy project- 
ing roof-beams showing grotesquely carved ends like Chinese gargoyles. 
The buildings surround a great quadrangular court, over which the 
eaves project inwardly, forming a veranda to shelter the heads of 
the horses when the aristocratic animals thrust their heads out of their 
box-stalls to pass the time of day with each other, or jealously regard 
the latest arrival. In the centre of the quadrangle a stone drinking- 
pond is filled by a spraying fountain, which serves to cool the air of the 
courtyard. The driveway leading to the quadrangle is bordered by 
lawns, scented flowering-shrubs, and sheltering trees, and ends at a 
great iron gate, which opens into the courtyard. Placed around the 
court, just under the veranda eaves, are large jardiniéres containing 
orange trees, which fill the offices, coach-room, and box-stalls with 
their perfume. On the right of the entrance to the stables are the 
quarters of the coachmen, trainers, and footmen; on the left are 
the offices of the master of the hunt-club. Mr. Carolan is the master 
of the hunt-club, and his office is fitted up with a library of books re- 
lating to hunting and coaching, and on the wall are rare old prints per- 
taining to the same subject, and along with them are whips, spurs, 
horns, bits, bridles, and tails and heads of foxes. Beyond the office is 
the wardrobe-room, where the horses’ Sunday clothes are kept, and 
where heavy embroidered, bright-colored saddle-cloths and stall-blankets 
with surcingles pipe-clayed to immaculate whiteness are kept. Adjoin- 
ing this room is the long room, where are placed the stalls for the 
coach, carriage, and other trotting-horses. The floor is covered with 
white beach-sand, on which are laid mats of hand-threshed wheat-straw 
with colored borders. The harness repository is hung on its four 
walls with jetty leather, while a large glass case in the centre of the 
room contains the bits and chains and other detachable parts of harness. 
The principal room in the stable is the great coach-room under the 
dome. It is as light and lofty as an art-gallery, with a floor of polished 
hard maple. A large alcove in one corner of the room has a cement- 
floor with faucets for carriage-washing. In the coach-room is to be 
found almost every type of useful vehicle, with the single exception of 
automobile. The sort of wheeled thing that moves independently 
of the horse is rigorously tabooed at the Carolans’ stables. Next to the 
coach-room is a small room filled with saddles for use on the polo ponies 
and hunters. In the next room are twelve fine polo ponies and hunters, 
each in an elaborate box-stall, while there are also twelve box-stalls for 
the fine trotters. — Chicago Tribune. 





Winns in Town anp VENTILATION. — At the recent meeting of the 
British Association, Mr. J. W. Thomas, F.I.C., of Hampstead-hill, 
showed a clever model, demonstrating that a gusty wind must produce 
a down-draught in our chimneys. It is a house with two rooms; in the 
one a fire burns, in the other is a pressure-gauge in the shape of a 
counterpoised gas-holder, the interior of the gas-holder communicating 
with the parlor. On the top of the roof, a fan-blower, worked by hand, 
sends a current of air just over the top of the chimney. When the fan 
works, the gasometer goes down, recovering gradually. If, however, 
the fan is suddenly turned aside, to imitate a gusty wind, the recovery 
is rapid, and the smoke rushes down thechimney. This was also shown 
to occur when the wind blew past an open window. If the wind is not 
naturally gusty, the fact that the air-waves of the lower strata are 
shorter, but of greater amplitude than those of the higher strata, would 
lead to the existence of practically stationary points. Mr. Thomas was 
evidentally embarrassed by being tied down to a time-limit, and instead 
of saying more about the ventilation question, he spoke of the upward 
currents, eddies, and region of calm forming when the wind is opposed 
by a cliff, which he had studied at Penarth and elsewhere. These 
problems are, of course, exceedingly complicated, even to Dr. Larmor. 
Professor Gray referred to Mr. Shaw’s experiments on the proper 
dimensions of fireplaces. —Engineering. 





Turr-FvuEL. — A report from Consul Hughes, at Coburg, to the State 
Department contains the following: ‘ At the present price of coal, says 
a recent German publicatic a, the use of turf for fuel commands our 
special attention. Hitherto all attempts to use turf as fuel and for the 
production of gas on a large scale have failed, for the reason that no 
means existed to dry it cheaply and quickly, nor could it be pressed 
into a small volume. Turf contains about 75 per cent of water, of 
which it loses very little in ordinary ‘drying.’ It is now proposed to 
reduce turf to pulp and destroy the fibre, after which the mass is easily 
dried, getting quite hard and furnishing an excellent chatcoal. There 
is no reason why this turf-coal should not be used for electric stoves 
and in the manufacture of carbide-of-calcium. In distilling the turf- 
coal, paraffine, ammcaiac, and a strong illuminating-gas are found. 
In using it as a fuel for locomotives a heat equal to that of 93.25 per 
cent of the best coal has been attained, while it shows only 2.62 per cent 
of ashes, thus being equal in purity to high-grade Derbyshire coal. 
The cost of converting turf into coal has been calculated at 61 cents 
per ton. — Exchange. 





New Yorx’s Park-area. — The park-area in Manhattan and Rich- 
mond is given as 1,288,287 acres; in Queens and Brooklyn, 1,573,378; 
in the Bronx, 4,057,880; total area for the city, 6,919,545 acres. 
During the season of 1898 there were grown in the Central Park green- 
houses plants valued at $12,381; 8,050 trees and shrubs were set out, 
40,000 herbaceous plants and ferns, besides 4,400 vines and creepers. 
Two parks in Manhattan were completed in 1898 — Hudson Park and 
Harlem Lane Park; five others were uncompleted at the close of that 


year. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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THE MONARCH WATER-HEATER. 
Hot water has become a necessity of 


modern everyday life. To those who have 


the responsibility of the care of children or! 


the sick the importance of hot water cannot 
be over-estimated. 
ness it is the best and quickest of all remedies. 
With a Monarch Heater in the house hot 
water can be obtained, night or day, by simply 


In many kinds of sick- 


turning faucet. 

The luxury and convenience of always hav- 
ing hot water when wanted would make the 
Monarch cheap at five times the cost. Every 
one has had the experience of wanting a bath 
when some one else had been before them and 
used all the hot water. ‘To those supplied 
with a Monarch this experience is impossible, 
as it supplies hot water for one or twenty 
baths just as wanted. 

It is not necessary to build a house to have 
a Monarch Water-heater. It can be placed 
in any house that has a system of water-pipes. 
All that is needed is to disconnect the old 
boiler and attach the heater, and this done no 
one will willingly return to the old way. 

Under the old way, with water-back and 
boiler, the results were an unknown quantity 
of warm or tepid water, unless a red-hot fire 


HOT WATER 
OUTLET 





MAIN 
GAS SUPPLY 





Monarch Heater 


has been burning for an hour or more. For 
hot water at night the fire had to be kept up. 
In summer this meant misery in the kitchen, 
and waste of fuel. 


But under the new way, with the Monarch 
Water-heater, unlimited quantity of hot water 


| becomes available at all times. Heat is con- 
! 

fined to heating the water—no radiation — 
no discomfort. Always ready, day or night. 


No work, no dirt, no ashes. 





MAIN. GAS SUPPLY. 





The Columbia Automatic Water-heater 


The Columbia dissected, requiring one and ocre-half 
minutes to do the work. 

Ready for inspection or repairs. Monkey-wrench 
and screw-driver only tools required. 


Monarch Heater, dissected 


The heaters are portable and may be re- | Graduating Valve. 
and-gas valve, and is so constructed that the 


moved as readily as a small stove. 


The exterior is all of cast-iron coated with | flow of water through it raises the gas-valve, 
No asbestos | which allows the gas to pass into the burner 
to heat the water in the copper coil. The 


black enamel and gold bronze. 
padding necessary. 


There is nothing mysterious either in the ‘closing of the faucet shuts off the gas the 





construction or the operation of these heaters. 
From both a theoretical and practical stand- 
point they are founded on common-sense lines. 
As some of our readers may not fully under- 
stand why and how certain results which we 
guarantee can be accomplished, we present 
the following : — 

In using gas as fuel, unless complete com- 
bustion is obtained, the gas is wasted and 
carbon formed in the burner, and upon any- 
thing to which the heat is applied, thus re- 
tarding the effect of that portion of the gas 
that is properly burned. In our patented 
Multiple-Effect Gas-burner we obtain com- 
plete combustion, so that the full benefit of 
the gas is obtained and the formation of car- 
bon avoideds We are especially proud of this 
burner, not only on account of its ingenious 
arrangement, but also its effective and eco- 
nomical consumption of the gas. 

The Monarch Water-heater is made from a 
long line of copper tubing, coiled inside of an 
iron jacket. This coil of copper pipe is 
arranged over the gas-burner in such a manner 
as to utilize all the heat produced by the 
burning gas. 

Attached to the coil at one end and to the 
gas-burner at the other is placed our patented 
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Coiumbia Heater 


This is a combined water- 
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instant the water is no longer being drawn. 
The striking feature of this automatic water- 
and-gas valve is the graduating of the flow of 
gas to the flow of water, so that whether there 
are two gallons or four gallons of water passing 
through the heater, a proportionate amount of 
gas is allowed to pass into the burner, and in 
this way the temperature of the water drawn 
is always uniform, and economy in the use of 
gas is effected, as only the amount necessary 
to heat the water drawn is allowed to burn. 
This feature is covered by a special patent. 

The Pilot Light, also patented, is a clever 
little arrangement on the burner that is 
always ready to ignite the gas in the burner 
when the water turns it on, and is so made 
that it is almost impossible for it to blow out. 

The heater is set up in the cellar or any 
other convenient place and the water con- 
nections made, so that all water desired to be 
heated must pass through the heater; the 
gas, either artificial or natural, is connected 
in the burner; the pilot-light is lighted, and 
the heater is ready for work. By turning on 
any hot-water faucet in the house the water 
is started through the heater. This turns on 
a supply of gas, which the pilot-light ignites, 
and within thirty seconds you have hot water 
flowing from the faucet. 

Many people who have been paying for gas 
used for illuminating purposes are somewhat 
dubious about using gas for fuel, on account of 
supposed high cost. While it is true that the 
units of heat contained in coal are many 
times cheaper than the same number of units 
of heat contained in gas, yét, under some 
conditions, gas is the cheaper fuel. When it 
is necessary to apply the heat in a large way 
and for a long time, as, for instance, under a 
steam-boiler, of course coal is much cheaper ; 
but where the heat is only wanted inter- 
mittently and but for a short time and in a 
small way, gas at any ordinary price will 
prove the cheaper. 

In burning coal for domestic purposes it is 
estimated that nine-tenths of it is wasted, 
i. €., goes up the chimney, heats up the range 
and the tile in the range, heats up the kitchen, 
and to some extent the entire house. This 
waste of fuel when heating with coal is most 
marked when heating the water with an ordi- 
nary water-back and kitchen boiler. The 
water-back and boiler came into general use 
about thirty years ago. Since that time there 
has been no improvement to speak of in this 
plan of heating water. 

The storage boiler is a wasteful device, as 
quantities of coal are consumed to heat the 
water it contains, when the chances are that 
this water will have cooled off before it is 
wanted. With any storage system of water- 
heating this alternate heating and cooling 
keeps up day and night, so that every gallon 
of hot water used has been heated and re- 
heated some half dozen times, becoming stale 
and flat, totally unfit for the bath. 

The ordinary sized kitchen boiler contains 
forty gallons of water. The average range 
water-back, to heat this water, has 108 square 
inches of heating-surface. 

The Monarch Water-heater, No. 1, has 
3,078 square inches of copper heating-surface, 
and contains just two and one-half gallons of 
water at one time. 

When you compare these figures do you not 
see why it is cheaper as well as more con- 
venient to heat water with gas in a Monarch 
Heater than with coal in the old-fashioned 
way? 

When tested at the factory before ship- 
ping, 33 cubic feet of gas will heat four 
gallons of water. To be on the safe side, 





however, in counting cost of heating water 
with gas, we figure that 1 foot of gas will heat 
one gallon of water; therefore, with gas at 
$1 per thousand cubic feet, it will cost five 
cents per day to heat fifty gallons of water, 
which quantity should be sufficient for an ordi- 
nary family, and is more than can usually be 
obtained from a kitchen boiler. With natural 
gas, at twenty cents per thousand feet, it will 
cost just one cent per day to heat seventy-five 
gallons of water. 

We guarantee all heaters to be perfectly 
constructed, and delivered in perfect mechan- 
ical condition, ready to work. 

We guarantee that with artificial gas test- 
ing 700 heat-units, 1 foot of gas will heat one 
gallon of water from a temperature of 55 to 
130 degrees. 

A heater set up in accordance with the 
furnished directions is guaranteed to do the 
work. If, after a 30-days’ trial, it does not 
heat the desired quantity of water with the 
consumption of the amount of gas as stated 
above, it may be returned and the full price 
paid will be refunded. 


MONARCH WATER-HEATER CO., 
306 Woop ST., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC SCUTTLE-OPENER. 


Ir architects always had on the job a foreman 
such as we had on several jobs, a “ natural- 
born” genius who delighted in nothing so 
much as in doing things no one else could do, 
getting out from an awkward position not 
only with credit but really with glory, and 
making constant displays of unsuspected me- 

















Automatic Scuttle-opener. 


chanical ingenuity, their lives would be far 
pleasanter. 

We remember regarding with unbounded 
admiration the device our foreman invented 
for opening an unusually heavy scuttle in a 
deck-roof, for it seemed as if only one versed 
in conic sections could have done the trick in 
so simple and elegant a fashion; the result 
being that even a child, standing on the steep 





ladder with head against the scuttle, could 
with the turn of a hand throw back the heavy 
weight. 

But architects do not always have heaven- 
born geniuses for foremen or their jobs, and 
as they are always getting into trouble over 
roof-scuttles, it is worth while to call their 
attention to a scuttle-opener now put on the 
market by G. Bickelhoupt, 243-5 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 

This new device does not obstruct the 
opening, and the sash can be easily opened 
from the floor below, and will remain open. 

It is operated with one rope, which both 
opens and closes the scuttle. 

When closed, it is self-locking, two bolts 
making it impossible to open it from the 
roof. 

In case of fire there is no climbing of lad- 
der to unlock scuttle. One pull of the rope 
opens bolts and scuttle, which remains open, 
allowing an escape by way of the roof. 

It can be partially opened (for ventilation) 
without the inconvenience of climbing up the 
ladder to unfasten bolts. 

It is made of wrought and malleable iron, 
and constructed so that it will not break or 
get out of order. 

And, finally, it is simple in construction, 
and can be placed on present scuttle by any 
person at small cost. 

G. BICKELHOUPT, 
New York, N. Y. 


PATENTED SPECIALTIES. 


Messrs. Hurp & Co., of 570-576 West 
Broadway, New York City, are introducing a 
few new patented specialties, in conjunction 
with their patented wire form of New York 
Wall Tie, for the building trade. 

They have recently brought out a +heet- 
metal wall-tie which is shown here in the ac- 
companying illustration. In the rougher and 





Wall-tie. 


cheaper construction of brick walls where 
wall-ties have been used, a growing need has 
developed for a wall-tie which is readily bent 
in order to conform tothe unevenness of the 
brick wall. The top of one brick may set 
from } to $ an inch below the adjoining brick 
to be bonded, and this new sheet-metal wall- 
tie has been brought out to meet this condi- 
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Wall-tie 


tion. The strip of metal has been sheared 
and formed so that inwardly directing pro- 
jections ensure a perfect grip. These sheet- 
metal wall-ties are 84 inches long, 1} inches 
wide, and are made from .025-ineh cold-rolled 
steel. It is known as the New York Sheet 
Metal Wall Tie. They can be made any 
length desired, and the above-named: firm will 
be pleased to send samples and quotations on 
application. 
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Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New 

HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 

AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 

BANK OF COMMERCE 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYT 


AND MANY OTHE 


SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 





PO RI LAND | aki 
CEMENT 


American Brand. 





York Buildings: 


ERIAN BLDGS. | 
ss. | 


‘Atlas Portland e « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 








Another specialty which they are bringing 
out is a sleeper-clip, made of ,‘,-inch steel 
wire. The accompanying illustrations show 
the old method of accomplishing the same 
purpose, and also the application of the New 
York Sleeper Clip. It will be clearly seen 
that there was not only the labor of holding 


| Ze OS) ES i eel MEN th APY 


es = 


I~ OLD METHOI 
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the large piece of sheet-iron in place, but 
there was additional labor in driving two nails. 
By the new method, the New York Sleeper 
Clip is all in one piece and it merely has to 
be driven into the sleeper, the sheared point 
allowing it to drive as readily as a nail. 


=} : 


¢ 


\ 
or 3 NEW METHOD 


They are more convenient to handle and are | 


more readily driven to place than by the old 
method. They are much cheaper than the old 
etyle, and can be ordered any size or length. 
These sleeper-clips are carried in stock by 


Messrs. Hurd & Co., and samples and quota- | 


tions will be given on application. 


HURD & CO., 
New YorK, N. Y. 


METAL CEILINGS. 
Merat ceilings are suitable for churches, 
schools and colleges, hospitals, armories, 
court-rooms, libraries, theatres, assembly-halls, 


auditoriums, hotels, restaurants, cafés, banks, 


offices, lodge-rooms, ete., as well as for 


residence-buildings. 

They are applicable to old plaster or wood ; 
hence can be introduced not only in new 
structures, but also in old ones. 

They are easy to handle and apply. 

They are safe. Their weight is but a frac- 
tion of that of plaster; thus the strain on the 
trusses is greatly reduced. ‘There is no dan- 
ger of their loosening and dropping off. 


(The liability of plaster to fall makes it ex- 


| ceedingly dangerous and a menace to life, 
limb and property.) 

They protect the woodwork and greatly 
‘retard the spread of flames, and for this rea- 
son they are heartily endorsed by under- 


writers. 

They are thoroughly sanitary. 
are dust-proof. The ceiling is non-absorbent, 
| easily cleaned, and easily kept clean. 


The joints 


| They are durable and permanent. They 
|are not injured by water; a leaky roof or 
| water-pipe will not do them the damage it 
| would other kinds of ceiling. They are not 
‘loosened by jar or vibration. They do not 
shrink, warp or crack and are not affected 
| by the ordinary wear and tear that proves so 
disastrous to other ceiling materials. 

They are economical. ‘Their 
first cost and superior lasting qualities make 


moderate 
| ‘ ‘aa pi : 

them the most economical ceilings in exist- 
ence. 


This is especially true of Berger’s Classified 
Designs, which have an elegance and artistic 
| harmony of treatment exclusively their own. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., 
CANTON, O. 





NOTES. 

EveEN when one knows where there is to be 
found, by mail, a well-stocked drawing-mate- 
rials establishment the information is only 
‘half useful unless the dealer knows how to 
‘catalogue his goods properly, and keep his 
catalogue revised to date. 

The Keuffel & Esser Co., 127 Fulton St., 
New York, do both of these things, and have 
jast issued an enlarged and revised edition 
| of their catalogue, so that it now bulks up to 


} 
nearly five hundred pages, fifty of which con- | 


| tain fresh matter descriptive of new varieties 
of goods. 


Little by little architects, draughtsmen and 
| contractors are finding out how labor-sparing 
| and time-saving it is to acquire a good work- 
}ing knowledge of the mysteries of the slide- 
irule. This particular line of goods the 
| Keuffel & Esser Co. have greatly enlarged, 
|and they now carry slide-rules in many 
sizes, varied shapes and different materials, 
| useful either for office use or in such compact 
| form as not to incommode even the most 
crowded pocket. 

Like good business-men, the Keuffel & Esser 
| Co. know that little business can be procured 
through a slovenly and ill-printed catalogue 


They are highly decorative and ornamental. | 


form, a brick is not a particularly imposing 
article, and taken by itself can at all times 
be held hardly more than an “ unconsidered 
| trifle.” Yet, being practically imperishable, it 
| is worthy of all the care and skill that the 
| manufacturer can bestow upon it, and it is 
| because American brickmakers of to-day have 
| bestowed so much care and skill in the mix- 
ing, moulding and burning of their bricks that 
| the modern brick buildings are so interesting 
| from the point-of-view of color and texture. 
Amongst these painstaking brick-makers is 
|the Columbus Brick & Terra Cotta Co., of 
Columbus, O., whose new catalogue is before 
lus. The catalogue, which shows many good 
| and interesting “shapes,” is illustrated on 
|alternate pages by large bhalf-tone cuts of 
| buildings in which the Company’s product bas 
| been used. 

| Incidentally these illustrations furnish an 
interesting commentary on the position as- 
sumed by manufacturers of all kinds, who de- 
| cline to place their advertising in what they 
| are pleased to call an “ Eastern publication,” 
'on the plea that their goods are of such a 
| kind that it does not pay to meet freight- 
‘charges in placing them in other than their 
local market. These illustrations show that 
| the weighty and bulky product of the Colum- 
bus concern finds a use and welcome as far 
| away from home as Washington, Minneapolis, 
| New York, Brooklyn, Detroit, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, ete. 





Since Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
| phia, New York and Chicago, began making 
| Varnishes on an extensive scale, the demand 
| for them has steadily increased ; so that now 
| their facilities for producing them are taxed 


{to the utmost. The quality of these goods 
| is of the same high standard as their White 
| Lead, Paints and Colors, and it is hardly 
| necessary to say that no effort will be spared 
The best material, the highest 
skill, the 


| 
| approved processes and the most modern appa- 


| to maintain it. 
|degree of varnish-making most 
| ratus, form a combination the resulting prod- 
juct of which cannot be equalled by any 
other manufacturer. 
Strict attention has been given to the elimi- 
nation of the various deviltries to which var- 
| nishes are addicted. The advantages of using 
|the “ Harrison” Varnishes are clearly set 
forth in the leaflet “Why You Should Use 


, 


| Harrisons’ Varnishes,” which will be sent, on 


| request, together with descriptive price-list. 


and they have taken this opportunity to re- | 


| place many a worn cut with a fresh electro- 
|type, so that even with the brand-new addi- 

tions the catalogue does not suggest an old 
| cloak with new patches. 


By itself, even when cast in ornamental 





Tue American Bridge Company have com- 


;menced making very large shipments on ac- 
‘count of the steel-work for the Subway in 
| New York City. 
| have been shipped, and the material is now 
| being sent in at the rate of about 100 tons 


Already about 2,000 tons 
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Highest Quality, Most Reliable, 


Surface, 


Best Color, 
Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


LSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Most Enduring 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. N.Y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

RIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 


B 
THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 


{O02 Milk Street. 








The total contract comprises about | most exclusively, and never hesitate to recom- 
mend them to my friends. 
Very truly, 

HerBert W. Cosy. 


per day. 
80,000 tons of structural material, and is | 
being manufactured at the Keystone plant of 
the American Bridge Company. | 


(Signed) 


LAWRENCE, MAS&s., August 13, 1900, 

BarTLeETT LuMBER Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen, — In regard to California Red- 
wood Shingles I wish to say that I am more 
| than pleased with the way they are proving. 
I have been in the business over thirty years 
and | think they are the best shingles I ever 
used. The hot sun or wet weather does not 
seem to affect them. They make a first-class 
job, and I shall recommend them to every- 
body. 


Tue Holophane Glass Company beg to 
state that they have removed to their new 
offices, No. 15 East 32d Street. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
Boston, Mass., October 30, 1900. 
To tHE Eprirors OF THE AMERICAN AR- 
pipe inal Very truly yours, 
Gentlemen, — Enquiries are constantly com- (Signed) J. H. STEVENS. 
ing in as to whether California Redwood 


is proving satisfactory in this climate. The Waser Genmavesam; tases: Gstiber 0%, 100. 


best answer we can give is to let those who! | pyixngron LUMBER Co., Lexington, Mass. 
have been using it speak for themselves, and Gentlemen, — Regarding California Red- 
we herein enclose copies of some letters from | wood Shingles, would say I have used a good 
|many of them, and intend to use them on the 
house I am about to build, as they cover so 
much more surface than other shingles. On 
| my last house I tried Washington Red Cedar 
Shingles and found that it took fifteen thou- 
sand to cover the same surface that thirteen 
thousand Redwood Shingles covered. 
Yours truly, 


G. F. Cook. 


customers who are using Redwood. 


Boston, MAss., October 30, 1900. 
BARTLETT LuMBER Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen, — Regarding California Red- 
wood, would say that we have handled doors 
made of that wood very extensively, and are | 
prepared to say that it gives the best satis-| 
faction of any wood we ever handled. Our 
customers like it for its rich color, standing | 
qualities, and for the fact that it can be fin- | 
ished in the wood, stained or painted, with 
equally good results. 

It is the only wood we know of that does | 
not swell during “dog-days” or shrink in 
the winter when the heat is turned on. Red- | 
wood, after once being jointed in, remains the | 
same under all conditions ; it does not shrink | 
or swell. We bave numerous testimonials to | 
this effect, as well as the actual experience in 
our office. 

We carry a large stock of common four 
panels, five cross panels and front doors. 
Our new style Colonial, five cross panels, rule 
joint, raised panels with moulding stuck on 
edge, is very popular. We are prepared to| 
fill orders for car-lots or less, at short notice. | 

Our sales for California Redwood are con- 
stantly increasing, and as the cost is no more | 
than pine it is fast taking the place of that 
and other kinds of wood for doors, finish, ete. 

Our New York office is having a good 
many enquiries, and we expect to place a| 
large number in that market soon. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) E. A. Carwisie, Pore & Co. 


(Signed) 


It will be seen by the above letters that 
California Redwood is without question the 
coming wood for many purposes, in fact, all 
purposes where pine, whitewood and cypress 
are now being used, and many where oak and 
the more expensive hardwoods are used. It 
is a case where each customer gets other ¢us- 
tomers, and the call is increasing fast. 

California Redwood Shingles are conceded 
by all who use them properly to be the best 
known shingle, and the prejudice which was 
created by Red Cedar Shingles is being over- 
come. It is a case where the Redwood and 
Shingles speak for themselves. 

Very truly, 
BartLett Lumber Co., 
O. H. Smita, Manager. 





NOTE. 

Tue firm of Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc., 
having themselves a very large plant where 
a vast amount of iron is to be protected and 

. ——_ where sulphur gases and other deleterious 
170 SuMMEk ST., Boston, Mass., October 2,1900. | conditions of atmosphere abound, early rec- 
BartLett LumBeEr Co., Boston, Mass. | ognized the necessity of a preservative paint 

Gentlemen, — I think it but fair to you and | for metallic surfaces. As manufacturers of 

the goods you represent, to say that the Red-| the various forms of lead used as pigments 


wood Shingles I have been using for the last | alee Mins Witenes teote 2 ‘e 
three years have in every case given perfect on ie eee ee ee as Oe 


satisfaction. Iam so weil satisfied with their | Work trying to discover by experiments and 
merits, that I specify “ Redwood Shingles” al- | tests the best preparations for the purpose. 


Fully recognizing the valuable qualities of 
red-lead as a priming coat and at the same 
time being aware of the more or less porous 
nature of the film produced by all the paints 
heretofore in use, they applied themselves to, 
the task of producing a paint which would, 
when dry, give an absolutely water-proof sur- 
face. This they have succeeded in accom- 
plishing, and while Antoxide, or Anti-Rust, 
used alone gives excellent results, it is espe- 
cially recommended over a priming coat of 
red-lead. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News 








ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. ¥.—2Z. Thirty-fourth St., No. 44, one- 
st’y extension, 16’ 4” x 21! 4/7; $7,000; 0., August 
Belmont, 32 Nassau St.; a., Snelling & Potter, 111 
Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Ches/nut St., Nos. 1334-36, front 
alterations & four-st’y light-well sddition; $16,000; 
o., William Weightman; b., Benjamin Ketcham’s 
Sons. 

South Orange, N. J.— Extension & repairs to st. 
church; $7,000; 0., Church of the Holy Communion; 
a., Stephenson & Greene, 5 Beekman St. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Saratoga Ave., nr. Bainbridge 
St., 6 three-st’y bk. tlate, 25/ x 65’; $66,000; o., 
Spaeth & Senger, 1480 De Kalb Ave.; a., W. Debus, 
808 Broadway. 

Saratoga Ave., cor. Bainbridge St., 2 three-st’y 
bk. stores & flats, 25’ x 70’; $20,000; o., Spaeth & 
Senger; a., W. Debus. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Madison Ave., cor. 90th St., 
seven-st’y bk. flat, 55/ 3/" x 95’ 44/; $175,000; o., G. 
C, Brown, 1123 Broadway & 130 Broad St., Newark, 
N.J.; a., Buchman & Fox, 11 E. 59th St. 

Poplar St., cor. Main St., three-st’y fr. flat & 
store, 25’ x 80’; $8,000; o., Wm. J. Arnow, Poplar 
St.; a., T. W. Ringrose, 3d Ave. & 142d St. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St., 100° w Man- 
hattan Ave., 2 seven at’y bk. & st. flats, 89’ x 100’; 
$175,000; o., Leopold Kahn Co., 93 St. Nicholas 
Ave.; a, Jno. E. Scharsmith, 477 W. 144th St, 

One Hundred and Forty-second St., n 8, nr. 7th 
Ave., 4 five-st’y bk. & st. flats, 27” x 85’ 7/’; "$100,000; 
o., A. C. Hall, 9 E. 42d St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 
W. 125tb St. 

Ninety-eighth St., nr. 5th Ave., seven-st’y apart. ; 
$90,000; o., Mrs. C. M. Silverman; a., Neville & 
Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

Jackson Ave., cor. 156th St., 8 four-st’y bk. flats, 
2’ x 75’ & 28’ x 65’; $140,000; o., Max Weinstein, 887 
Jackson Ave.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 149th St. & 
3d Ave. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. Y.— Forty-first St., nr. 10th Ave., 
one & two-st’y marble church, 78 x 141’; $90,000; 
o., St. Raphael’s kK. C. Church, 505 W. 40th St.; a., 
Geo. H. Streeton, 289 Fourth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Manayunk Ave. and Martin 
St., two-st’y st. church, 78/ x 128’; three-st’y st. 
dwell., 18’ x 44’; $40,000; o., Fourth Reformed So- 
ciety; b., William W. Rea’s Sons. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Fourth Ave., bet. 40th & dist Sts., 
four-st’y & base. bk. public schoo), 171/ 9// x 171’ 9”, 
slate roof; $190,000; o., City of New York; a., C. B. 
J. Snyder, 59th St. & Park Ave. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Divinity Ave., three-st’y bk. 
& iron museum, 82’ x 87’, steam; $70,000; o., Har- 
vard University; b.,C. A. Dodge & Co.; a., A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Sizty-sixth 
St, Boston Ave., Jackson Ave., five-st’y bk. & st. 
school, 171’ x 307’; $400,000; o., City of New York; 
a., C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. & Park Ave. 

STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— Hammond St., stable, 25’ x 53’, 
stoves; $3,000; o., Alfred N. Winslow; b., H. H. 
Hunt, a., Winslow, Witherell & Bigelow. 

Newton, Mass.— Highland St., stable, 28 x 38’, 
stoves; $2,500; o., C. G. Robinson; b., W. Kellar; 





a., E. L. Clarke. 
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A® OHITEOTURAL INSTRUO- 


TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special! students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Wt TIER MACHINE Co., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 





Tae DAYTON AUTOMATIC 


ELEVATOR GATE CoO.,, 
32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 


Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex- 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 





H47* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J.-L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOooL or MINEs. 

ScHOOL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. Gace, 





Dea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 





Z OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER Co., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington. 


Tue SNEAD & CO. TRON 
WORKS, Incorporated. 
JERSEY CITY, N. /. 
Structural and Ornamental Ironwork for 
Buildings. 
Orrice: Foot or Ping St., Jersey City. 


Books: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


American ArcHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 








BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co, 





Enameled Woodwork __—_ 


ON 


emer ka 








Is fashionable now, but there are very few painters who can 
produce a perfect job of enameled work. One reason is that they 
do not use the right material. You cannot get good results un- 


> less you use the best enamel that can be bought. That best 
a ~ kind is our 


Interior Structural Enamel 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 


Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


Wecontract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





SCALIFE FIL TERS. 


Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Books: 


“ Auldwood:” House of J. C. Hoagland, 
Seabright, N. J. 
14 Plates in portfolio. Price $3.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co, 


BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co. 


Boas: 
“ Croquis d’ Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BUvILDING News Co, 


B OOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 





American ArcHITECT AND Burtpinc News Coe 


(ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





Established 1830, New Youa, 
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TANLEY’S  FPALL-BEARING CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 

TEEL . a] | Bae “WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
€ STIFFENED (tron Furred) 

oo] be AA DED ciror conrvearp 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 











O 
© 








(©) © SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
© © 199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS, 














PE ies "Za Construction Moderne” 


compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
7 ~eneepaanemaaeaepenameane amas 


solid metal butts. 
It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
——— to judge because of our frequent 
erence to it and our occasional republica- 
a of designe that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 
The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 











- “a - 3 
i tk a alr 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


Dice Locks plates, which by themselves are worth double 


THE WINDOW= the amount of the annual subscription. 
LOC RATTLE.COLDG) UT PRICE QF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE : 40 Francs. :: 


SOLD BY / HARDWARE DEL DEALERS E EV ERYWHERE = = 
Ri s —_——_—— 


eee 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


AL 
WHICH ARE THE W.&E.T. FITCH Co. NEW HAVEN, CONN. oe 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, Aa Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 
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13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. France. 
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eae The Ideal CRANE | 
——- “ARCADIA” VALVES 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR UNIFORM EXCEL- 

Water-Closet LENCE IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
WE MAKE THEM IN BRASS AND IRON 

FOR ALL PRESSURES AND PURPOSES. 


Combination YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE BY SPECI- 


J 
wy n= heap 


Rn Steet ate das tan 2 Syl 


FYING THEM. inl 
Unquestionably the WRITE FOR OUR 
Finest Closet that POCKET CATALOCUE. 


i IT CONTAINS CLASSIFICATION, LIST, 
has ever been pro DIMENSIONS, ETC., WHICH WILL BE 
duced. None other FOUND VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
IT iS SENT ON REQUEST. 

can be compared 


with this High- CRANE CO. 


Grade, Original and 


antiaging 











CHICAGO 
Strictly Sanitary ESTABLISHED 1855 
NEW YORK NSAS 
Closet Combination cm 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
OMAHA 

















THE IDEAL MFG. GO.) (er sous °° eSoertano. one 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 














“The Chloriie Hecumulator”’ 


In Electric Lighting Installations Saves coal and labor ; reduces engine hours ; 


increases reliability of service. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


SALES OFFICES: | eet tert puitaing. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 


ALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA, 
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MAIN ENTRANCE CATES, 14 FEET WIDE 


For Department Store ALDEN & HARLOW, 
Cc. H. ROWE CO., PITTSBURCH, PA. Architects. 





MALI. TIE ack cs 


THE SNEAD & Co. IRON WORKS 4 


(INCORPORATED 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 


.- MAKERS OF.... 


STRUCTURAL ** ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK FOR BUILDINGS | 


J EF FURY PERE np Ow 


ere, 


| 
| 
SER FELON 


Fine Castings in Iron, Bronze, Brass and Aluminum Bronze. 
Hand-Forged and Hammered Wrought-Iron Work. 
Pattern Formed Screens. 


ee en 


Electro-plating—Bower-Barffing. 
Makers of the Green Book Stack and Snead Shelf, 
for Large and Small Libraries. 


Structural Work in Cast and Wrought Iron and Steel. i 
Contracts Taken for the Entire Iron Work of Buildings. ; 


OFFICE: Foot of Pine St., Jersey City, N. J, TELEPHONE: 212 Jersey City, 
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THe Ws. R. Pitt 
( Composite Iron Works, 
111 FirtH AVENUE, 


New York. 
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F. E. Zerrahn, Architect, Boston. 


T is quite as important to know the character of 
the Stains that you specify as of the varnish 

or paint; and to see that no substitute or adulter- 
ant is used. A “mixed-on-the-job” stain, or thinned 
paint, can never be equal, either in coloring effect 
or wearing qualities, to a thoroughly made article 


like 
Cabot’s Shingle Stain 


in which every ingredient has a beneficial effect 


upon the wood. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angelos, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. ; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off, 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





as win OX ig6ea 


SACL ae HAVE > INO 


Ti- BT AVE. vAngy NETAVING ‘NEW YORK. 
9% FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION——S¥=— 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 














JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, Mead & 





REFERENCES : } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥.3 ; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y; Bailey, 
( Banks'« Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, | Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 


to all other similar inks in the market. The inks are true 
solutions (not as pdr es in suspension), excepting the 
black, -—_ are absolutely waterproof. Important features 
are the of bi ttle (as in cut), the improved feeder and 
the spec fally prepared chamois wiper. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








Specify Jap-a-lac where you wish something extra fine in the way of a 


FLOORS AND INTERIOR WOODWORK. 


Jap-a-lac is a hard, smooth, elastic and very brilliant finish that 
*¢ wears like iron’’ and will not mar nor scratch white. 
It is better than other wood finishes because it contains a greater 


finish for 


amount of pure linseed oil. 


Don’t forget that Jap-a-lac is just as good for Interior woodwork as for 


floors. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘ The Home Beautifier.’’ 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Heavily and Evenly Coated 


OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE 
ROOFING TIN is heavily and evenly coated with 
a rich mixture of tin and lead. 

There is no drip edges all sheets being abso= 
lutely uniform. 

Can also furnish this plate with genuine CHAR= 
COAL IRON BASE (not Steel). This brand, 
“Osborn Charcoal Iron Old Style,” is guaranteed 
for 15 years. 


JM&LAOSBORN cotumeus 


HITCHINGS & ee Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__..ecnuuu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
(ae <r 16 “6 INS 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating ——. Conservatories, Greenh , Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstraction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 








NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Senco WORKS, 


1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 

tepitaln — 560000. Inventors and only Manu- 

facturers of the Celebrated 


Levi Lwin LiouTt Prest 


Eras C.DAWIS, Tree X. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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THE PROPER CAPERS 
TO USE P&B PAPERS 





They are quite “the thing” nowadays. Are recommended by the leading archi= 
tectural expertseverywhere. They are proof against moisture, heat, steam, acids, alka= 
lies, gases, etc., and 


THEY LASTI 


We are sorry if we seem to pound too much, in our ads, on the subject of durability, but 
now, frankly, isn’t it an all-important item in the makesup of an insulating paper? 
(And with suspicious earnestness you answer, “ Yes.”) Perhaps you have been caught 
by one of the many imitations of P and B! If so, you'll buy P and B hereafter, won’t 
you? “Once bitten, twice shy.” When you put an insulating paper into a building, 
you don’t want it to do the vanishing act,do you? No! Well, P and B, like the 


poor, “ we always have with us.” 


The Standard Paint Company, 77-79 John Street, New York 











JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Endorsed by the leading steam 





WHILE 


a 


DOORS 


STFEL POLLING SHUTTERS 


a SIMPLE ‘DURABLE: FIRE PROOF 


PARTITIONS 


& 
OSE INSTANTLY AT I50 DEGREES HEAT fa 


KINNEAR MFG.C0. coumaus:onio-. U-S-A 








ASPHAL 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ = 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





HICHEST 


AWARD 


AT THE 


NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1899 





Morse Williams & Ct 


~~ \, 
Aaa 


a? a 


AWARDED TO 


The Morse Electric Elevator 





MORSE, WILLIAMS AND CO. 
MAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA 








LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE C 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-Iron, 







COC SC CC eecececececce © 
5 a MM Oe he van a Ot 
4, oem s ats 8 9 KX ae 97 e 
















N. E. Gor. Fourth & Elm Sts. 
« ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 





ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY New YORE. 
Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 








G CO. 
21°' ST. 13" AVE. 
mos eee se oe Cote NEW YORK.N.Y. 





Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
..AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Architects 
Builders 


Contrac 
, ae tors 


+ SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 





Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 






















ZN fre It’s Out 
ZX of Sight 


AN 


's7% When the plastering is 

*’ done, and makes @ 
strong, neat corner that 
will last while the build- 
ing stands. 


—= wooos’ 
j= STEEL 
Ss — Corner 


For Plaster Walls 

Have you gotten a sample and booklet? Free on request, 

GARA, MCGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 


all 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 


APPEARING On Endorsed by Leading Architects 











olay ° e e 
2) To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
RS Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 






EACH SECTION, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER «- «= PA. 















CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 


ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorK City. 











AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 











AN ARCHITECT 


ae Dees Tae Cee ee Oe ge New Catalogue just out. 
permanent stair protection has the best interests of 


KE ee GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


J. W. TAYLOR'S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES| GRAND RAPIDS, FICH. 
1 WF, RIES 2 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE Vapor System of Ste am Hea ting. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 











Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 

No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
= THA control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. gh 

= _ RD, : Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 

Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. | furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids, 


At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. VAPOR STEAM HEA TING CO. = * rs YORK, PA. 
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“THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, Orna- 


mental Iron and Bronze, Chicago, have been awarded 
the Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- 


tion, 1900, for the execution and design (original with them) 


U. S. Government. A half-tone illustration of the elevation 





and details of this Facade will be gladly furnished on 


request. Note: The Grand Prize is the highest honor that 
can be bestowed, and is awarded only to one competitor in 
each line of manufacture.” 


i 
i 
: 
: of the Facade for the Mines and Metallurgy Exhibit of the 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
ad quarterly = 18.00 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
ague at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’ and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
ou application. 








jee last or next issue for the following | 


advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
T. W. Jones. 
Okonite Oo. 
Samson Oordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 








ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


HE firm of Parker & Austin, 230 W. Washington 

St., South Bend, Ind., has been dissolved, the 
practice being continued by Mr. Wilson B. Parker at 
the above address. Mr. Austin is now Superin- 
tendent of Jefferson Barracks, East St. Louis. 
| ppt 3 P. MITCHELL has opened an office at 
eJ 302 Massachusetts Building. Kansas City, Mo., 
where he will be pleased to receive catalogues, etc. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in.all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 

Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pear! St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.timore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N, Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


It depends 
on the Primer 


to a great extent whether protective paints will 
be effective in preventing rust on iron work, 
The primer that architects can safely specify is 


HARRISONS’ RED LEAD. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals 


35th and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia 
27 Lake St., Chicago 117 Fulton St., New York 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















EVERYBODY :co10:: 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the =: We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 








WANTED. 


V ANTED.—Architects versed in construction, 
thoroughly practical and first-class outside men 
but deficient in design and rendering. Only such 
men as are willing to acknowledge deficiency in 
design and who are desirous of increasing their 
practice are requested to write for information. 
Dietrich & Lapointe, architects, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 1297 





RAUGHTSMEN, superintendents and others 

wanted to fill positions— Technical Agency, 
Newton, Mass. 

Architects write us when they want draughtsmen. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.] 











659,654. REVERSIBLE WINDOW-SASH. — Frederick 
C. Dann, Chicago, Ill. 

659,699. DooR MECHANISM. —Harold Rowntree, 
Chicago, Ill. 

659,770. FIREPLACE, — William H. Slappey, East 
End, Ga. 

659,776. STEAM- HEATING SYSTEM. — James R. 
Wade, St. Louis, Mo. 

659,815. METHOD OF MAKING NON - SLIPPING 
TREADS, PAVING, ETC.— Frederick W. Heustis, 
Newton, Mass. 

659,819. VALVE-FLOAT FOR FLUSH - TANKS. — 
Benjamin F. Lockwood, Jamestown, N. Y. 

659,887. KNosp-LATcH.— Walter A. Crouch, Gro- 
ton, Conn. 

659,922. HarcHwayY-Door.—Marselius Hegbom, 
Chicago, Ill. 

659,942. PLASTIC COMPOSITION FOR PLASTERING 
Watts. — Wesly G. Thatcher, Buffalo, N. Y. 

659,955. Door. — Albert D. Caywood, Chicago, I11. 

659,965-966. FIREPROOF FLOORING.—Lawrence G. 
Hallberg, Chicago, Ill. 

659,967. FouNDATION.— Lawrence G. Hallberg, 
Chicago, Ill. 

' —_ HEATING-STOVE.—Aten B. Hower, Logan, 

Jtah. 

apres. ELEVATOR. — Parley D. Root, Wakefield, 


— FIREPLACE. — Nathaniel Bates, Dubbs, 
188. 

660,031. CRANE STRUCTURE.—John W. Seaver, 
Cleveland, 0. 

660,044. Water-CLOset FLUsH.—Jonathan Bow- 
man, San Antonio, Tex. 

660,061. LocK AND LATCH COMBINED. —John B. 
E. Macnamara, San Francisco, Cal. 

660,117. FrrePRooF Winpow.—John C. MeFar- 
land and William J. Larkin, Chicago, Il. 

660,178. FLUSHING-TANK FOR WATER-CLOSETS. 
— Charles J. Ball, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Plastic 
Relief 


Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 






Frank A. Seifert 
2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Cott Ste At O00 BO AOE Dg 


Write for 
Catalogue. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Sasser. Cal.—Architect Louis S. Stone, San Fran- 
cisco, furnished successful plans for the proposed 
high school to be built here; cost, $55,000. 
Brunswick, Me,— Architect Henry Vaughan has 
prepared plans for the proposed library for Bow- 
doin College for which General Hubbard, of New 
York City, an alumnus, has given $150,000. It will 
consist of a main building, 50’ x 180’, with a stock- 
room forming a large wing in the rear. The build 
ing will be so placed as to complete the quadrangle. 
Baffalo, N. Y.— Architects Phillips & Lewis have 
completed plans for a large. two-story frame hotel 
to be erected for E. M. Startler-on Elmwood Ave. 
to accommodate visitors to the Pan-American 
Exposition; cost, $50,000. 
A. J. Wells will build a five-story fireproof hotel 
S Bnew Ave.and Anderson P1., to cost $100,- 


Detroit, Mich. — Proprietor Jas. R. Hayes intends 
improving the Wayne Hotel. 
N. Wardrop has prepared plans for a laundry 
ees for the House of the Good Shepherd; cost, 
The Board of Park Commissioners have accepted 
the designs of Nettleton & Kahn for the horti- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
cultural building to be erected on Belle Isle under 
the condition that their designs can be carried out 
for $100,000. 

Dorchester, Mass.— Architect G. H. Smith has 

See plans for an office and tenement building 

to be erected at the corner of Washington and 
Harvard Sts., for C. Blake; cost, $12,000, 

Des Moines, Ia.— Dr. J. H. Drake will erect a 
three-story brick sanitarium building on W. 4th 
St., after plans by Architects Proudfoot & Bird; 
cost, $15,000. 

The Kratzer Carriage Co. will erect a two-story 
brick building at the corner of ist and Vine Sts., 
after plans by C. E. Eastman; cost, $10,000. 


Duluth, Minn.— Architect A. F. Rudolph has com- 
ny plans for the proposed Carnegie Library to 
e erected at W. ist Ave. and 2d St. It will be 
built of Portage Entry sandstone, 100’ x 100’, and 
will be two stories high; cost, about $70,000. 


East Hampton, L. I., N. ¥.— Architect James 
Brown Lord, 160 Fifth Ave., New York City, has 
completed plans for a brick and frame country 
residence to be erected for Mr. John Drew; cost, 
about $15,000. 

Elreno, Okla. Ter. — Architect H. M. Hadley, 
Topeka, Kan., has drawn plans for a business build- 
ing to be erected for J. Jalomie; cost, $15,000. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis.—The Lutheran Society wil! 
erect a church with a seating capacity of 900, to 
cost about $15,000. 

Glenwood, Ia.— The American Bridge Co. is fur- 
nishing from its Minmeapolis plant, the structural! 
steel for the roof of the State Hospital. 

Hanover, N. H.— Prof. H. E. Barton, of Dart- 
mouth College, is to erect a $15,000 residence on 
Webster Ave., Occom Ridge. 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength at a short period 


and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 
age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 
tiably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 
strong and absolutely durable. 
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or SPLIT, and EXCELS 


HOLT & BUGBEE 
BLACKER & SHEPARD 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO 
W.B. POPE & CO. - P 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 
JOHN M. WOODS & co. 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBI 
Cc. W. LEATHERBEE LU MBE R O. 
E G. POND 
PALMER, PARKE R & ( 10. 
: — R & PAGE 
. DAVENPORT 

2. Fe POPE & SONS 

P. RICE 
i TCHINSON LUMBEB CO. 

K. & B. SEARS CO. . 
BU TTRICK LUMBER CO. 


We have 
any sizes required. 


booklet 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


SS SRS ee ea eee 


and will last for generations. 


CALIFORNIA 


Resists fire. Does 


Boston, Mass. | LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. 


HENRY 8. LOCKE 
o = | J. B. RHINES & CO. 

“ O. WOODS & CO. 
UNION LUMBER CO. 


“ 


J. P. LANGMAID & SON 


5S. B. BALKAM &CO.. 


TAYLOR & GOODWIN CO. 


J. H. BURT & CO 


“ STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. 


GEORGE DEWITT 

F. W. LIBBY 

RICE & GRIFFIN 

BEVERLY, “ E. A. BLODGETT 

SOMERVILLE. “ BERLIN MILLS CO. 

, LYNN, “ MORSE & CO. 

MIDDLEBORO, “ F. D. COOK 
WALTHAM, BARTLETT & CO. 


6“ “ 


BARTLETT LUMBER CoO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 


SH SHY SHY SHY SH SHY SHY SHY SHY SY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY HH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SY SHY SHY SHY SY SY SY SY SAY SAY SAP Se 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


UMBER CoO. 


in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
Read our references from week to week ; 


LEXINGTON, MASS. 
NEEDHAM, ‘* 
WEYMOUTH, 
NATICK, 


SALEM, 
Hype PARK, 
HAVERHILL, 
MATTAPAN, 
STOUGHTON, 
No. EASTON, 
AMESBURY, 
. WoORCESTER, 
SPRINGFIELD, “6 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
BANGOR, 
Nasuua, N. H. 
" BINGHAMTON, fe F 


also write us for descriptive 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

La Crosse, Wis.— The La Crosse Brewing Co. are 
having plans prepared for a new plant to be estab- 
lished here at a cost of about $250,000. 

Larchmont, N. Y¥.— Architect F. A. Rooke, 573 
Fifth Ave., New York, has prepared plans for a 
two anda half story brick and frame residence to 
be erected for Mr. Hugh E. Wakemann, care 
architect. 

Los Angeles, Cal. —The Union Ice Co. is making 
preliminary arrangements for an ice and cold 
storage plant with a capacity of 80 tons to be bailt 
on Alameda St.; cost, $70,000. 

Magnolia, Mass. — Alonzo D. Wright, 40 State St., 
is preparing plans for a one and one-half story 
stable, 71’ x 82’, to be built for L. J. Knowles, 
Worcester; cost, $6,000. 

Mason City, Ia. — The Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows 
has voted to establish the Odd Fellows State 
Orphans’ Home in this city. The building will 
cost about $120,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Architect E. P. Overmire 
has completed plans for a three-story brick mill- 
construction building, 40’ x 120’, to be erected at 3d 
St. and 34 Ave.S., for the National Brass & Metal 
Works; cost, $18,000. 

Monroe, Wis.— Architect A. D. Conover, Fond du 
Lac, is preparing plans for the proposed brick 
armory; cost, $10,000. 

Northampton, Mass. — Architects Gardner, Pyne 
& Gardner, Springfield, have prepared plans for 
the proposed brick armory to be erected at a cost 
ot $14,000. 

Omaha, Neb —The Board of Education contem- 
plate the erection of a high school, to cost com- 
plete, about $80,000. 

Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.—Architect Percival M. Lloyd 
furnished successful plans for a brick and lime- 
stone school to be erected by the city; cost, $12,000. 

South Hadley, Mass. — Geo. F. Newton, Tremont 
Building, Boston, is preparing plans for a two- 
story brick and stone building for Mt. Holyoke 





College to be used as an art school-building; cost, | 


$60,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
( ‘Advance Rumors Continued. ) 

St. Joseph, Mo.—A new jail will be erected here 
at a coat of $100,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— Architect Geo. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave., New York, is preparing plans for a 
modern brick, stone and iron apartment-house to 
be erected for Mr. John Moore; cost, about $150,000. 

Taunton, Mass.— Architect Geo. L. Smith has 


prepared plans for a two-story frame residence, | 


24/ x 50’, and a two-story frame stable to be erected 
on Field St., for L. A. Field; cost, $7,000. 


Trenton, N. J.— Messrs. Hoopes & Townsend, of 


Philadelphia, Pa., have contracted with the 
American Bridge Co. to build a bar mill building, 


70’ x 500’, on the line of the Trenton cut-off of the | 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Glenway St., cor. Harlem St., 
st’y fr. dwell., 31’ x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $5, 000; 
o., a. & b., Victor Wolmer. 

Parker Hill Ave., ur. Hillside St.,2 bk. dwells., 
24’ x 62’, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; o. & b., C. J 
Jacobs; a., 8. J. Rantin & Son. 


Florida St., nr. Mallett St., 2 bk. dwells., 23” x | 


48’, flat roofs, stoves; $9,000; o. & b., Isaac Schur- 
man; a., W. D. Smith. 

Erie St., Nos. 91-93, two-st’y bk. dwell., 20’ x 39/, 
flat roof, stoves; $10,000; o. & b., Geo. M. Fernald; 
a., E. M. Fernald. 

Coolidge St., No. 22, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
pitch roof, hot water; $6,500; 0., J. A. Ryan; b., J 
P. Cantwell; a., J. A. Butler. 

Clifton St., No. 72, fr. dwell., 27’ x 56/, flat roof, 
stoves; $5,500; o.. a. & b., David H, Nugent. 

Barry St., No. 50, Qh-at’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 51’, pitch 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. & b., M. J. Grady. 

Silloway St., nr. Melville Ave., 2 fr. dwells., 27’ 
x 45/, 28’ x 37’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $11,000; o., 
Joseph A. Foster; a. & b., K. 8. De Witt. 

Greenwood St., nr. York St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 35’ 
x 44’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; 0., Jennie Davis; 
b., G. L. Davidson; a., Charbot & Co. 

Darling St., nr. Hillside St., fr. dwell., 25’ x 55’, 

flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o., Mary E. Regan; a., C. 
J. Regan. 
Bowdoin St., nr, Greenbriar St., 2 bk. dwells., 25/ 


40’ x 60’, | - 
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(Houses Continued.) 
x 55/, flat roofs, hot water; $14,000; o. & b., James 
F. Haddock; a., C. A. Russell. 

Silloway St., nr. Melville Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
29’ x 37’, pitch roof, furnace; 95, Pa o0., Louisa 8. 
Galloupe; b., K.S. De Witt; a., W. H. Smith. 

Dorchester Ave., No. 863, fr. Banke 30’ x 41’, flat 
roof, stoves; $5,500; o., Mary A. Gorham; b., James 
F. Flaherty; a., W. H. Smith. 

Cambridge, Mass. — Broadway, cor. Hancock St., 
2h-st’y fr. dwell., 32’ x 50’, hot water; $7,000; o., 
Ella A. Woodbury; a. & b., J. S. McLean. 

Malden, Mass. — Loren Park, 2}-st’y dwell., 30’ x 40 
6’, pitch —. furnace; $5,000; o., Lorenzo D. 
Baker; a., O. A. Ford. 

| Newton, etna — Highland . _two-st’ y dwell., 35/ 
x 42/, furnace; $9.000; o , C. . Robinson; b., W 
Keller; a., E. D. Chase. 


(Continued in Supplement.) 





COM {PETITIONS 


CHOOL. 
[At Natchez, Miss.] 
Sealed plans and specifications will be received at 
the city clerk’s office until November 15 for alnew 
modern school-building. W. G. BENBROOK, mayor. 
1298 
AIL. 
[At Shreveport, La.] 
Plans and specifications will be received for a 
| parish jail to cost $60,000. J.M. FOSTER, pres. 
1298 


CHOOL-HOUSES. 
[At Birmingham, Ala.] 
Competitive plans will be received until No- 
vember 5th for the erection of 3 new school-houses. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 1297 


SYLUM. 
[At Weyauwega, Wis.) 
Sealed bids will be received until November 15 


| for the erection of an insane asylum for Waupaca 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATHENS, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUTTE, MONT. 
COLUMBUS, 0. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CANTON, O. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N, Y. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders of all Classes of 
Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 


Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


Branch Offices and Works: 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
SIDNEY, N. S. W. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams +5 


NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener 


This Opener can be easily opened from the floor below. 
and will remain open. It is operated with ONE rope, which 
both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self- 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to open 
fromthe roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to unlock seuttle. One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
ofthe roof. It is made of wrought and malleable iron, an 


will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. 
G. BICKELHOUPT “x2z¢#7 
242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 675, 38th St. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 











* 











Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Mat = ow and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 




















COMPETITIONS. 


PROPOSALS. 








County. VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE, Merrill 
Building, Milwaukee. 1298 





9th for erecting an addition to the echool-building 
on W. Farrer St. JOHN BLOCK WOOD, clk. bd. 
education. 1297 





PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., October 27,1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., on 
the 17th day of November, 1900, and then opened, for 
the installation of a wiring system for the old U.S. 
Court-house and Temporary Court building adjacent 
thereto at Baltimore, Md., in accordance with the 
drawing and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office or at the office of the Custodian 
at Baltimore, Md., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1298 

Office of the Engineer, Third Light-house District, 
Tompkinsville, N. Y. Sealed proposals will be 
received at this office until 12 o’clock, noon, Friday, 
November 30, 1900, and then opened, for furnishing 
the material and labor necessary for building an 
extension to the office-building at the Light-house 
Depot, Tompkinsville, N. Y. Specifications, forms 
of proposals, and other information may be had on 
application to D. P. HEAP, Lieut.-Colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., Engineer Third Light-house 
District. 1299 





CHOOL-HOUSE. 
S [At Lockland, O.} 


Sealed proposals will be received until November 





IGH SCHOOL. 
{At New York, N. Y.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until November 
5th by the committee on buildings of the board of 
education for erecting new building for high school 
of commerce, 65th and 66th Sts. RICHARD H. 
ADAMS, et al., commissioners. 1297 


OURT-HOUSE. 





[At Waco, Tex.] 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 

county clerk until December 3 for the erection of 

a court-house for McLennan County. CHAS. E. 
MOORE, county clerk. 1299 








OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Pipestone, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until November 
27th for the erection of a court-house for Pipestene 
county. WILLIAM DAUS, ehmn. co. com. 
1299 





TORAGE BUILDING. 
(At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Bids wil] be received December 1 for construct- 
ing a cold-storage and handling plant of about 10,000 
tons capacity, and a quay wall, at the navy yard. 
MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, ch. bureau yards and 
docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. ann 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








PROPOSALS. 
CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Kearny, N. J.) 
Bids are wanted November 12 for building a 


school at Halsted St. and Belgrove Drive. JOHN 
DAVIDSON, JR., sec. bd. educ. 1297 








‘IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Syracune, N. Y.] 
The board of high school commissioners will 
receive bids until November 15 for erecting a high 
school at Warren, Adams and Linden Sts. DONALD 
DEY, president of board. 1298 





CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Cincinnati, 0.) 


Sealed bids will be received Noyember 19 for 
erecting a 12-room schoo! at Edwards and Observatory 
Roads. JACOB E. CORMANY, cbhmn. com. on 
bldgs., bd. educ. 1298 


OURT-HOUSE. 





[At Atlanta, Ga.) 

Bids will be received by the commissioners of roads 
and revenues until December 5th for material and 
labor for completing addition and alterations to 
Fulton County Court-house. H. M. WOOD, clk. 
1297 


Treasury Department, Ofice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 18th, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 20th day of November, 1900, and then opened, 
for the completion of the interior finish, plumbing, 
gas-piping, etc., for the U.S. Post-office, Court-house 
and Custom-house at St. Paul, Minn., in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, which will be 
furnished at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect on application at this office, or at the office of the 
Superintendent at St. Paul, Minn, JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1297 

Treasury Department, Office of Supervising Archi- 
tect, Washington, D. C., October 19,1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 24th day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for the installation of a wirlng system for 
the U. S. Custom-house at Portland, Oregon, in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be obtained at this office, or at 
the office of the Superinsendent of Construction at 
Portland, Oregon. at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1297 
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The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 
water in any quantity desired. 


The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 
pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 





have been awarded a silver medal (highest of their class) 
by the Paris Exposition. 

The Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Pumps will pump water 
for anyone who can build a fire in an ordinary stove. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on Application. 


RIDER=ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


23 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
239 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
40 No. 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


22a Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
Merchant and Alaska Streets, HONOLULU, H.I. 





692 Craig Street, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 




















The No. 42 
Yale Night Latch 


is interestingly described 
and illustrated in an Artis- 
tic Brochure, which will 


be sent on request. 


The Brochure, with its 
explanatory illustrations, 
indicates how a Genuine 
Yale Lock 
tinguished from its many 


may be dis- 
imitations. 

It 
Company’s extensive line 
of Padlocks, the 
comprehensive in the 


also illustrates the 


most 














Size of Brochure, ¢ 3% inches, world. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 


GENERAI 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., New York City. 


OFFICES; 
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Brae PROPOSALS. a PROPOSALS. 
OURT-HOUSE. [At Linton, N. D.}| the State of Mississippi. GOV. A. H. LARGINO, 
¢ chairman. 1298 


The board of county commissioners will receive 
bids until January 10th for the erection of a court- 
housefor EmmonsCounty. EDWARD BRADDOCK, 
county auditor. 1298 


TATE-HOUSE. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., 


P. M. on the 22d day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for the installation of a wiring system for 
the U. 8. Court-house and Post-office building at 
Topeka, Kansas, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be obtained 


[At Tantioam, Mine.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Capito 
commission until December 8th for the con- 
struction of the proposed $1,000,000 state-house for 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Prime 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 


No. Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 


99 
ov 








Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 


Drawing 
Tables 


40 Styles and 
Sizes 











Blue Print Frames and Cars 
Cabinets for Drawings 


Write for Catalogue 
F. W. EMERSON MPG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
































HOT WATER 


STEAM 
HEATERS 


for buildings of any size. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The J. H. McLAIN CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


253 Fourth Ave., New York City 
707 Ogden Bidg., Chicago, Iil. 


























PROPOSALS. 





at this office, or at the office of the Superintendent of 
Construction at Topeka, Kansas, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1297 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 





October 23, 1900 Sealed pro-| 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock | 


P. M. on the 2ist day of November, 1900, and then 
opened, for the excavation, foundations, basement 
walls and structural stee) for the U. §. Custom- 
house, New York, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect on applica- 
tion to this office or the office of the architect, Cass 
Gilbert, 111 Fifth Ave., New York. Applications 
must be accompanied by a certified cheque for $100 
which will be held at this office until the return of 
drawings and specifications. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1297 
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UP-TO-DATE STORES ARE KNOWN BY THEIR SHOW WINDOWS 


These are artistically “dressed” with the most attractive and seasonable goods. Every merchant knows 
their value as trade producers. Where stores are on principal streets, or have an evening trade, the 
correct lighting of these window displays, while costing no more than incorrect lighting, brings increased 
trade. 


They Should be as Effective in the Evening as During the Day 





Patented April 20, 1897; Feb. 21, 1899. 


UNE Frink’s Special... t 





Patent Window Reflector 


Is THE correct light for this purpose. It is the result of years of experience in lighting the rarest 
and costliest works of Art in America. Essentially the same principles, the same powerful reflecting 
surfaces are used as in the FRINK SYSTEM adopted by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
and in many other noted public and private art galleries throughout the U.S. It has been adopted by 
leading stores throughout the country. 

Write for Full Particulars . . . Estimates Free 


Licensed to Manufacture 


Geo. ee I. P, FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK Electric and 


Tel. 860 Franklin. Combination Fixtures. 























aa WEIGHT IS A DISADVANTAGE 








Jeigh a metal ceiling plate. Then weigh the plaster required for equal 

ceiling surface and you have one reason why plaster is poorest for the purpose. 

Plaster weighs most; hence has more weight to hold up and puts more 
strain on the trusses. 

Metal Ceilings are firmly nailed on. Plaster (to use an expression which 
seems to fit the case) ‘* hangs on by its teeth.”’ 

Metal Ceilings are non-absorbent. Plaster is both porous and absorbent. 
A leak fills the plaster with water, adds to its weight, and weakens it — you 
know the rest. 

Jar, vibration, shrinking of timbers, and settling of building are some of 
the things that crack plaster. They don’t crack ceiling plates of metal. 

Plaster lets go when least expected. [etal Ceiling stays on. 

Don’t let any one convince you that plaster is anywhere near as good as 
metal for ceilings, it isn’t so. 

Berger’s Classical [etal Ceilings are the ones to USE, to handle and to 
recommend. 

Let us tell you why. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Eastern Branch: 210 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Specialties: CEILINGS, ROOFING, SIDING, EAVE TROUGH, CONDUCTOR, HANGERS, Etc., Etc. 
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Fire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


RARITAN 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Sec. and Treas, 








Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 3 
description of 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION COQ., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 











[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 


Lumber Co,’s 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


dried, 


Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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E.T.BARNUM 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WIRE IRON“BRASS WORK 


BANK FURNITURE-RAILINCGS-CRILLES IRON-STAIRS 
ELEVATOR: CARS AND: ENCLOSURES JAIL: WORK 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON: WORK-IRON- FENCES ETC. 


DETROIT: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MICH-USA 
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The Radcliffe Trap 
is absolutely non=sy= 
phonable under any 
conditions and in evs 
ery instance. 

It is well made, 
handsome, and sosim-~ 
ple a child can clean 
it. Radcliffe Traps 
never disappoint, and 
when once tried are 
always specified. Cats 
alogue for the asking. 
The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 

Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 

ical; Civil and Mining | 
Engineering; Drawing; | 
Surveying; Chemistry; | 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; | 
Shorthand; English 
Branches | 


TAUGHT BY MAIL | 

; Over 50 Courses 

We have helped thousands to better positions | 

| and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating | 
the subject in which you are interested. 

| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 986, Scranton, Pa, 




















“Fox-All-Steel’” 


THE ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 


Durable Bushing 
in the wheels 


To take the wear. 


No 
Screws, 







Noise= 
less, 
Look 
Best. 






24” 
Wheel. 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 
Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 


weoey Sse =e oro 
COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 
Fox Machine C0., cigosaniae' mich. 






































NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTGRS, 


| BLUE PRINTING. 
\CHAS. E. MOSS, 

} Rapid Printing Papers. 

| 14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


| 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


|WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


|PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 

BUILDING NEWS CoO. 

| 211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 





ROOFING DUCK. 
C., H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
| Park Row Bidg., New York. 





| 85 Water St., Boston. j 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize, 


» 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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Exterior use. 


COLUMBUS, 


Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


® 
% 
® 
& 
% 
& 
* : 
We make a complete line of Panelled : Architectural Terra - Cotta, 
% 
t 
* 
® 
® 
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Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York. 





Oor. Olybourn 


OHIO. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 


wood Avenues. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CITY OFFICES ; 

& Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 

CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
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Ornamental Steel Ceiling 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, \ 
Ours are the best because they are : 


buildings. 


The Canton Steel 


New York Office: - 


perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 
506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, 
No. 157 West 23d Street 


‘ESSE SESS cmccecccecececeeeeeet er niagara sat 


TERRA 


OFFICE, 


Used in Stores, 





Residences and all 


PERTH AMBOY 
-COTTA COMPANY, 


oa OF 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaALDpDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Roofing Co. 











WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 








‘RAIL: 


ON CO: iif 
OLUMNS 


| I Pv? BORED OR BUILT-UP) - 
{ LAs eh CE ell ah 


CARVED CAPITALS ° 


+ NEWELS: BALUSTERS ~ 
ETC: A SPECIALTY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


-COLUMBUS- OHIO: 


AND 24 FEET LONG ee 


Byars 


One Small Leak 


in a roof may in a short time 
do more harm than the cost 
of an entire roof covered with 
Taylor's “Old, Style” Tin 
and yet a roof covered with 
this best roofing tin, properly 
put on, is aninsurance policy 
against even the smallest 
teak. 

This tin has been known 
to outlast the life of the, 
building itself. 

The best tin ought not to 
\be too good for you. 


NN. & G. TAYLOR CO., 























Meoatecturers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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